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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PRESIDEN T FRANC L. MC CLUER, of Westminster College, 

Fulton, Missouri, has been chosen by the Board of Directors 
to fill the vacancy on the Board caused by the resignation of 
President Charles J. Turck, of Macalester College. Doctor Turck 
is now a Major in the United States Army. He is teaching Mili- 
tary Law in the Army School of Military Government, Camp 
Custer, Michigan. 


DEAN WILLIAM C. DE VANE, of Yale University, was 

elected by the Board of Directors to fill the vacancy on the 
Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure caused 
by the death of President Raymond A. Kent, of the University 
of Louisville. 


OF THE 580 MEMBER COLLEGES nearly 300—over half— 

have installed new presidents in the six years since the Execu- 
tive Director, assumed his duties on June 1, 1937. The college 
presidency still seems to be a hazardous occupation. 


ME. DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, Financial Vice-President in 

charge of investment work, has been chosen as President of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America to 
succeed Mr. Henry James who resigned his office on May 31, 1943. 
Mr. James will remain as Chairman of the Board of Trustees and 
share the responsibility for the policies of the Association. 


[HE REVEREND MATTHEW J. FITZSIMONS, S8.J., has 

been appointed Regent of the School of Education of Ford- 
ham University, New York. Father Fitzsimons is Eastern Re- 
gional Director of Higher Education of the Jesuit Educational 
Association and is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
College Division of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. 


E UNITED STATES OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

has recently established a Junior Citizens Service Corps. 

Through the corps boys and girls under sixteen can participate 
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in many activities helpful to the war effort. A Manual describ. 
ing the plan has been sent each member college. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION RE-EXAMINED—Its Role in a 

Democracy—by a Committee appointed by the AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, Theodore M. Greene, 
_ Chairman, Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston and William 
Dighton, inquires into the place of the humanities in education. 
Here is at once a fresh and vigorous explanation of why the lib- 
eral arts college must flourish and a helpful examination of the 
ways and means to fulfill its present objective. Special emphasis 
is given to recommendations on the content of a liberal education 
and suggestions are also offered upon the contributions to be 
made by schools at the lower academic levels. The discussion 
of the preparation of teachers and graduate school methods will 
further be found illuminating. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


J_PUCATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS is a report of a 
_ Joint Commission of the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and the London International Assembly which has 
for the past year been considering the place of education, science 
and learning in post-war reconstruction. The Joint Commission 
is an unofficial assembly of people from all the United Nations. 
The report discusses destruction and reconstruction in such coun- 
tries as Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland and others, takes up the problem of re- 
education in enemy countries and outlines the work that must be 
accomplished in order that education may be an adequate foun- 
dation for the post-war system. The Liaison Committee for In- 
ternational Education is carefully studying this report and it 
deserves careful consideration by all who are interested in the 
role education is to play in the post-war period. Published by 
the American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


| THE UNIVERSITIES LOOK FOR UNITY Doctor John 

Ulric Nef presents an essay on the responsibilities of the mind 
to civilization in war and peace. In an excellent introduction, 
the reader is well prepared for the five topics, including the con- 
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elusion, under which the writer presents the material which 
should arrest the careful attention of educators in general and 
especially of the Directors of Graduate Studies as well as of 
mature research workers. Doctor Nef maintains we cannot 
abandon, even for the duration, liberal education and the arts. 
There must be no moratorium in this field. Under the four prin- 
cipal topics discussed : The Responsibilities of Artists and Think- 
ers, Art and Natural Science, Philosophy and Natural Science, 
Reform of the Higher Learning, the last is a most engaging study 
of the present processes in the field of higher education, espe- 
cially of graduate studies. This chapter might well be published 
separately to be read by university presidents and others engaged 
in guiding advanced studies. Published by Pantheon Books Inc., 
New York. 


INA’S RELIGIOUS HERITAGE, from the pen of Presi- 

dent Y. C. Yang of Soochow University, ‘‘represents an hon- 
est and sincere effort to evaluate and interpret the cultural and 
religious heritage of the Chinese alongside of Christianity.’’ 
From his excellent educational preparation in China and the 
United States and through his experience in the Chinese Diplo- 
matic Service and in University Administration, Dr. Yang is 
particularly competent to be the first Chinese to write a book 
in English on the religions of his homeland. In the chapter on 
“The Religious Significance of Chinese Culture’’ is this gem: 
The basis of world order is culture ; and the essence of culture is 
religion. While on furlough last year Dr. Yang was Visiting 
Professor at Bowdoin College; he was also a Faculty-Visitor on 
the Association’s Art Program. His book is published by the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


“NO ONE WHO HAS STUDIED HISTORY DEEPLY, peer- 

ing into the compound of material and spiritual forces that 
makes up the life of states, societies, and civilizations, will fancy 
it possible at this hour to write definitively about the origins of 
the present world war. One reason why this is so is that many 
necessary documents are not available to the historian’s use.’’ 
But, ‘‘the main difficulty in writing an account that comes to 
grips with the realities underlying the war is not the dearth of 
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diplomatic documents, or of any other kind of record... .” 
The principal difficulty in all writing of contemporary history 
is, ‘‘when one is close to events it is hard to evaluate them his- 
torically, hard to avoid a near-sighted view. . . . Events need to 
mature before historical judgments can be made of them... , 
That is the reason why the present global convulsion, if it is to 
be grasped with any penetration and sense of proportion, must 
be seen not only against the background of world events since 
World War I, but in relation to the main currents of modern 
political, economic, cultural, religious, and ideological history. 
To grasp the crisis as a whole and to set it in the broad perspec- 
tive of modern history has been the prime purpose of the 
authors.’’ The foregoing is a portion of the Introduction of 
THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR by C. Grove Haines, of Syracuse University, and 
Ross J. S. Hoffman, of Fordham University. It clearly portrays 
the purpose of this excellent textbook which may be read with 
profit for a more comprehensive understanding of the present 
world conflict. Pubiished by Oxford University Press, New 
York. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICIES—PAST AND PRES- 

ENT is a remarkably lucid account by Thomas A. Bailey, 
professor of history in Stanford University. A listing of the 
Table of Contents shows the scope of this little book: The Morn- 
ing of America, The Fruits of Neutrality, The Beginnings of Ex- 
pansion, The Struggle for Free Seas, The Birth of the Monroe 
Doctrine, The Upsurge of Manifest Destiny, The Crucible of 
Civil War, The Paths of Imperialism, The Far Eastern Tinder- 
box, The Internationalism of the Big Stick, The Phantom of 
Neutral Rights, The Peace that Failed, The New Isolationism, 
The Disarmament Delusion, The Mirage of Neutrality, The Tri- 
umph of Pan-Americanism, The Unfolding of Foreign Policy, 
Basic Principles. Headline Books, No. 40, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, New York. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT: A WORLD GOAL, from the pen 
of Elizabeth E. Hoyt, professor of economics at Iowa State 
College, attempts to answer the questions: What part of the 
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world’s population is in want? Why do we have such widespread 
malnutrition? How can we get freedom from want throughout 
the world? Professor Hoyt says, ‘‘One purpose of the pamphlet 
is to show the extent that the basic problem of internationalism 
is educational, not political. The United Nations are said to be 
planning an educational program against want. In any case, 
certain American institutions recognize that the opportunity 
along these lines is immense and are trying to do something about 
it.’? Number 80 of the PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


[THE HISTORY OF MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE—1842— 

1942 has been published as one feature of the College’s cen- 
tennial observance. The author is Doctor Mary Watters, re- 
search professor in history at Mary Baldwin, and she has written 
in her ‘‘Foreword’’ the following significant statement, ‘‘This 
history attempts to tell the story of Mary Baldwin in the light 
of the social and educational development of American women in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The author has tried 
to describe the evolution of a system of education in Mary Bald- 
win not merely in the restricted sense of courses of study, facul- 
ties and classroom procedures, but also in its larger social aspects 
as a pattern of living, or, at least, as a piece of life.’’ Doctor 
Douglas Southall Freeman, noted editor and historian, writes 
concerning the work, ‘‘The history is flawlessly done after a 
thorough search of the records and with sympathetic understand- 
ing of what has been achieved. I believe I can say that it is the 
best-written history of a college I have ever seen. It catches the 
spirit of the place and at the same time conforms to the highest 
historical standards of research.’’ 


AN AND A SCHOOL tells a thrilling story. It is the blended 
romance of the evolution of a successful life career and the 
remarkable growth of a great college. The International YMCA 
College at Springfield expanded from an insignificant institution 
of a few students, small equipment and slender resources to a 
great college with a subsiantial plant, to nearly ten times as 
many students and a strong endowment while the ‘‘shadow’’ of 
Laurence L. Doggett lengthened and broadened during the forty 
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years of his presidency from 1896 to 1936. A perusal of the high 
adventures and success experienced by President Doggett should 
inspire others directing the destinies of educational institutions. 
Published by the Association Press, New York. 


REtIGciIous COUNSELING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, by 

Thornton W. Merriam, is Number 4 of Series VI—Student 
Personnel Work—of the AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION STUDIES. The author states the purpose of this bro- 
chure in his Preface as twofold: ‘‘first, to present the principles, 
procedures and distinctive characteristics of religious counseling 
as an educational method; second, to consider what place re- 
ligious guidance has, or should have, in the total program of 
higher education.’’ There is a helpful ‘‘Counselor’s Bookshelf” 
at the close. The booklet’s preparation was made possible by a 
grant from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 


ENERAL EDUCATION IN THE PROGRESSIVE COL- 
LEGE, by Louis T. Benezet, is a book reporting a study of 
three important college ventures—Sarah Lawrence, Bennington 
and Bard. The account aims to show what the controversial 
label, ‘‘ Progressive College,’’ comes to mean in terms of actual 
operations within the college program ; to trace the chief curricu- 
lum changes at the colleges, from their founding to the present 
time ; and to see, finally, what the Progressve College has to offer 
to the problem of meeting demands for a better program of gen- 
eral education in the American college today. Contributions to 
Education, No. 884, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


HONORARY DEGREES—A SURVEY OF THEIR USE 

AND ABUSE is the findings of a study by Dean Stephen 
Epler, of the Southern Oregon College of Education, recently 
released by the American Council on Public Affairs, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Complete abolition of the present award system and 
the development of ‘‘an entirely new set of honorifics’’ is recom- 
mended. Sharp limitations on present methods are urged as 4 
temporary alternative. The study is based on data obtained 
from nearly 300 American colleges and universities through 4 
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questionnaire and from scores of civic leaders through correspon- 
dence. In addition, the records of seven prominent institutions 
—Harvard University, Columbia University, the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
California, the University of Nebraska, Smith College—were ex- 
haustively studied. 


THE NEGRO’S SHARE, a Study of Income, Consumption, 

Housing and Public Assistance, by Richard Sterner, ‘‘is one 
of several monographs, resulting from a study of the Negro in 
America, made under the leadership of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal and 
under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
From Dr. Sterner and his collaborators we learn what the Negro 
gets from his work and from his economic environment of the 
good things America has to offer as seen in his housing, standard 
of living and social benefits of one kind or another. We are thus 
enabled to compare the Negro’s share with that of the whites in 
these goods and services, and also to see what they mean for the 
happiness and welfare of his race.’’ Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


TUDENT FOLKWAYS AND SPENDING AT INDIANA 

UNIVERSITY, 1940-1941, by Mary M. Crawford, is a study 
in consumption. Student budgets differ materially from the 
budgets of other single persons but have not been as thoroughly 
investigated. Here is a study made to determine the patterns 
of student consumption at Indiana University, to see the varia- 
tions in spending among different groups on the campus, and to 
discover the social and economic factors responsible for such 
variations. Incidentally, it presents detailed information about 
the activities and social usages of campus life. Educators and 
college administrators will find this analytical survey a useful 
basis for comparison in studying undergraduate customs and 
the costs of student life in their own institutions. Columbia 
University Press, New York, is the publisher. 


A STUDY OF THE FUNCTIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN HIGHER EDUCATION, by Louise Staples Cobb, 
has recently been published by the Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, as Contribn- 
tions to Education, No. 876. In her Preface, Dr. Cobb points 
out that, ‘‘it is a warming thought, and a stirring one, that the 
widespread confusion about the purposes of physical education 
in higher education might prove to be an opportunity, and a 
broader one than at first appears. It might be an opportunity 
for professional personnel to reverse the usual procedure in 
thinking about the purposes of their work. To focus on the kind 
of life we want to create and to preserve in America, and to 
weigh higher education and its departments of physical educa- 
tion by their achievement in helping to bring this about—there is 
promise in this approach. The present study is an attempt to 
view the controversial issues over the functions of this field in 
just such functional terms.’’ 


[NTERNAL AUDITING—A NEW MANAGEMENT TECH.- 

NIQUE is a symposium of addresses, discussions and other 
material developed under the direction of THE INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNAL AUDITORS edited by John B. Thurston. It 
is the first book published by the Institute and marks another 
milestone in its progress. The new work fills an important need 
in accounting and management literature, since the only other 
comprehensive book available on the subject is Major Brink’s 
book, Internal Auditing. Major Brink is now Research Director 
of The Institute and has contributed substantially to the present 
volume. Published by Brock and Wallston, Stamford, Connec- 
ticut. 


HE OTHER SIDE OF MAIN STREET is the well told auto- 
biography of a great history teacher, Dr. Henry Johnson, 
Emeritus Professor of History, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is the ‘‘story of a modest man who became an out- 
standing, much-loved, and respected history teacher. This book 
is American to the core; yet it is also universal because Henry 
Johnson understands the human race about as well as anyone can. 
It is detailed and vivid—detailed because the author has seen 
and done so many interesting things in the 75 years of his life, 
and vivid because he has a keen memory, a sharp wit, and a 
capacity for relishing what has happened to him and around 
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him.’’ It is published by the Columbia University Press, New 
York. 


(CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM, the latest book from the facile 

pen and fertile imagination of President Henry M. Wriston 
of Brown University, is a ‘‘constructive program for realizing 
the democratic way of life for which we are fighting. The pro- 
posals of this book are all radical ; none of them looks toward any 
reactionary policy whatever. We have been living in a world 
where, by a kind of double talk, the vocabulary of liberalism has 
been stolen by the real reactionaries. Only in a world where 
values have become topsy-turvy would it be possible for Hitler to 
describe tyranny as a ‘new order,’ or for bureaucracy to mas- 
querade in the habiliments of liberalism, or for the planned econ- 
omy to make a pretense of ‘economic democracy.’ Government 
by bureaucracy, control of business by administrative regulation, 
manipulation of the economy for political purposes—these are 
stark reaction. Not all the cascades of beautiful words about 
‘new social goals,’ ‘bold social engineering,’ ‘security from the 
eradle to the grave’ can wash away that ineradicable fact.’’ Pub- 


lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 





HOW TO ACHIEVE THE INEVITABLE 
A Proposal for an American Policy 


HENRY MERRITT WRISTON 
PRESIDENT, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


HE most tragic single fact in the United States today is that 
growing confidence in victory is negatived by gnawing doubt 
that we will translate victory into peace. 

Evidences of ultimate triumph multiply. The initiative has 
shifted from the Axis to the Allies. Africa, a whole continent, 
is redeemed. Supply lines grow shorter and safer. Russia 
draws closer to its western allies; the plaint that it bears the 
burden unsupported is replaced by appreciative comment and 
significant political gestures. England has turned from defense 
against invasion to plans for invading Europe. Australia, 
hitherto a defense bastion, becomes a springboard for attack. 
The Luftwaffe wanes while Allied air power waxes. All these 
belong on the victory side of the ledger. 

The debit side is moral and spiritual. The country is yearn- 
ing for some interpretation of this war which will have the 
clarity, the emotional intensity and the spiritual exaltation of 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural. While hope mounts that the 
slaughter will cease, there is no corresponding lift of spirit. The 
promises of a better world consist too largely of plastics and 
gadgets, of a world-wide ‘‘full dinner pail’’ and political hand- 
outs at each crisis in the seven ages of man. Planning is de- 
scribed in terms more and more materialistic, freedom is made to 
seem less and less vital. Policy does not achieve clarity in the 
public mind; the confusions of expediency bring fresh anxieties. 

Characteristic of public bewilderment is current thought about 
an association of nations. There are blueprints in profusion, but 
no dynamic mobilization of opinion. Attention has been con- 
centrated upon designing mechanisms without rousing the will 
to operate them ; that is going at the problem backward. 

It would be comic, if it were not tragic, that we share sover- 
eignty freely in great matters, but in small we cling tenaciously 

Note: Address at 175th Annual Commencement of Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, June 2, 1943. 
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even to its anachronistic symbols. Victory was won in North 
Africa under an American general as commander-in-chief; a 
British admiral controlled sea operations; another Briton, in 
command of land forces, gave orders to Frenchmen, Colonials, 
Indians, Australians, New Zealanders and Americans, as well as 
Englishmen. In the ultimate and absolute decisions of life and 
death British accepted orders from Americans, French obeyed 
British, and so on around the circle. Sovereignty yielded to 
necessity. 

Yet, though the world knows as inevitable fact that there must 
be an association of nations and that such a federation can have 
no reality without curbing national sovereignty, we stand con- 
fused about how to approach in the lesser spheres of action what 
we have already achieved in the most vital. 

It has been assumed that a federation of the world must be 
established at one of two times: either at the peace conference 
as part of a general settlement, or after a world ‘‘return to 
normaley’’ through a cooling-off period. Those who advocate 
postponement exploit the failure of the League and attribute it 
to Woodrow Wilson’s insistence that the Covenant form part of 


the peace treaty. They argue that the giant problems of liqui- 
dating the war cannot be entrusted to an immature institution; 
complicated and critical issues must be managed by seasoned 
agencies. Later, in some moment of calm, they hope the new 
idea may be born—a political illustration of planned parenthood. 
The infant world state would then be reared in an atmosphere 
of serenity, and given burdens only as it gained strength to bear 


them. 

There is a fatal defect in this reasoning. The predicted mo- 
ment of calm never comes; any appearance of international 
serenity is merely a manifestation of lassitude. Such an atmos- 
phere stifles the adventurous spirit by which alone a great politi- 
eal innovation can be launched. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention—an old saw, but none truer. No one ever developed 
the intricate machines of mass production in the lush tropics 
where food may be had for the plucking. Nor do men create 
great concepts, achieve spiritual triumphs, or display heroism 
when there are no strains. The propitious moment of calm will 
never come. 
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Must we, then, resort again to Woodrow Wilson’s method, 
though it failed? Must we again attempt to establish a league 
of nations as part of the grand settlement of the war? Perhaps 
if we analyze the background of his failure, another possibility 
will appear. 

His mistake did not consist in setting up the League too soon. 
Quite the contrary; it was done too late. The time to innovate 
is not at the end of an exhausting war, or during the reaction that 
seeks an unreal normalcy. The appropriate moment is in the 
midst of national peril, when the gains as well as the sacrifices 
are most sharply defined. 

Wilson wanted separatism during the war, but union at its 
close; in that way he obstructed the realization of his own cher- 
ished aim. In the course of the war the United States should 
have made firm common commitments with our Allies. Un- 
fortunately we did not do so. We freely gave the lives of our 
citizens, but loaned our money. We poured out our blood, but 
hoarded evidences of debt. Surely it was a strange political 
economy which gave away life but regarded property as a loan. 
There was proof, not then realized and never adequately appre- 
ciated, that we had not, in truth, made common cause. There 
was a rift, deep and real, and no less deep or real for being unob- 
served ; perhaps it was both more tragic and more fatal for being 
unconscious. We were not at one with those with whom we had 
to remain united in order to reap the fruits of victory. The mis- 
take lost not only the League, but peace itself. The palms of 
triumph were turned to ashes. Victory left a bitter after-taste. 

Another proof of that essential error lies plain upon the record. 
We never allowed ourselves to be called, or to become, an Allied 
Power ; always we employed the term ‘‘ Associated Power.’’ Re 
viewing human experience, we should not reasonably have ex- 
pected more intimacy to develop in time of peace than existed 
during the perils of war. Unfortunately, to the American mind 
Jefferson’s description had become so closely associated with the 
concept of an alliance that it seemed part of the word; every 
alliance was ‘‘entangling.’? His phrase had wholly obscured 
Washington’s more explicit statement: ‘‘We may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.’’ 
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That distinction between Allies upon the one hand and an Asso- 
ciated Power upon the other was a portent of the retreat from 
international responsibility which wrecked the League and helped 
bring the present horror upon the world. The lack of essential 
unity was accentuated when, during the voyage to the peace con- 
ference, President Wilson told the American delegation that they 
‘“‘would be the only disinterested people,’’ and that the men 
whom they ‘‘ were about to deal with did not represent their own 
people.’? When the Pharisee, standing apart, thanked God he 
was not as other men, he laid no foundation for cooperation. 
We came to the task of exploiting victory for peace without fel- 
lowship with nations whose sacrifices in life and treasure, in 
ruined land and devastated homes, vastly exceeded our own. An 
emotional atmosphere of moral snobbery offered no hope that the 
language of a covenant would cement what lack of faith had 
sundered. 

The source of failure to achieve Wilson’s purpose lay in not 
making the League part of the war itself. We pursued a separa- 
tist course—revealed in lack of common sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, want of will to make common cause with our com- 
panions in arms and a false sense of moral superiority. 

The two alternative times for setting up an association of 
nations currently discussed are both hopeless. One, the dream 
of a peaceful birth in a quiet tomorrow, is unreal; the other, a 
miracle at the moment of victory, failed in 1919. But experience 
shows the third pathway to the goal. It lies ready, close at hand. 
It needs only recognition and a minimum of sacrifice to make it 
real. The effort should not be postponed to the end of the war; 
it must be made now, during the struggle. 

Already we have made great strides. The fatal distinction 
between the status of an ally and an associated power has been 
abandoned. We have substituted the concept of the United 
Nations, magnificent in its scope, challenging in its implications. 
It is not a ‘‘Big Three’’ or a ‘‘Big Four’’; it comprises all coun- 
tries who would turn the tide of victory against the Axis and 
vindicate freedom upon the earth. The United Nations is a 
vehicle which can carry us beyond victory to peace. 

Doctrinaire theoreticians, ardent planners and impatient per- 
fectionists cry to high heaven that the great idea has not been 
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implemented. But if we consider the way things happen in the 
world of affairs, it becomes clear that, while the design is by 
no means fully realized, there has, nonetheless, been genuine 
progress. 

We have set up lend-lease, not as a loan of dollars which must 
be repaid but as a reciprocal enterprise in which we do not dis- 
tinguish, save for accounting purposes, between gift and loan. 
It has put an end to the bitter bargain by which we contributed 
life but loaned money—getting neither back. If we will take 
advantage, full and free advantage, of Article VII of the Master 
Agreement, we shall escape the futility of loans, the repayment 
of which either in goods or services we are unwilling to accept, 
although we denounce those who fail to force payment upon us. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, by their 
imagination and their readiness to accept great physical hazards, 
have created that needful contact and conference which Woodrow 
Wilson denied himself, so that he came a stranger among those 
with whom he had suddenly to work intimately. Public opinion, 
which sought to restrain Wilson from adventures abroad, clamors 
for a meeting of the President and Prime Minister with the 
Marshal and the Generalissimo. The Combined Chiefs of Staff 
are mapping out broad strategical programs for the civilian com- 
manders-in-chief, keeping in constant touch with the commanders 
in the field. They supply a control agency for planning and 
coordinating the military and naval and air effort. Unity of 
command exists in the Southwestern Pacific and in North Africa; 
it is established in one theater of war after another. These gains 
supply a solid basis for faith, a substantial foundation for opti- 
mism, a clear directive for further effort. None of the achieve- 
ments is perfect; we have not done all we should have done. 
While there is ground for encouragement, therefore, there is still 
reason for humility. 

If we will look not only to the letter but to the spirit, not 
merely to the document but to the action, not alone to the ideal 
but to the reality, it is plain that we are now making sacrifices of 
sovereignty in behalf of victory. If we will but regard them as 
sound precedents, and translate them into settled habits, the limi- 
tation of sovereignty for peace will be as normal as its curtail- 
ment in order to achieve victory. 
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The opportunity is before us now, for peace-making does not 
lie in the future; it is already afoot. Substantial progress is 
being made. With occasional fanfares about Keynes and his 
plan for ‘‘bancor’’ or White and his proposal of ‘‘unitas,’’ the 
discussion of currency stabilization proceeds apace. The confer- 
ence on refugees at Bermuda, however limited, was nonetheless 
a beginning. Despite fumbling errors of technique, the recent 
conference at Hot Springs represented a timely attack upon a 
problem that will be suddenly acute and for which we must be 
as fully prepared as for a military operation. Discussions funda- 
mental to peace are shortly to be carried on by a conference upon 
relief and rehabilitation. Those issues must be viewed not only 
as a humanitarian effort, but as a great political opportunity to 
harvest the fruits of victory. 

All these proceedings display the deficiencies inherent in human 
activity ; yet all represent an enormous advance in method be- 
yond that of the last war. Beneath the surface of public notice 
there are emerging agreements and working arrangements, in- 
strumentalities and mechanisms by which the idea of the United 
Nations takes form. Not with Gallic logic, nor Teutonic thorough- 
ness, but with Anglo-Saxon empiricism, the substance of our hope 
erystallizes. We have only to realize it and dramatize it and 
regularize it. 

To this wartime growth we may graft the sound branches of 
the earlier League of Nations. Americans have been so convinced 
of the League’s failure that they have overlooked its great 
achievements in non-political fields. Among the sections of the 
League which still function there is available a vast treasury of 
experience and skill which we may inherit. Attached to the 
League, like the International Labor Office, or independent of it, 
like the Bank for International Settlements, are literally dozens 
of agencies of great or little import which, drawn together and 
systematized, would form the nucleus for much of the work of a 
world federation. Thus the new association of nations can be- 
come the instrumentality of those innumerable, continuous, 
often apparently insignificant, but in sum vital, adjustments by 
which the concept of peace is translated into living fact. 

It is essential that we do not postpone an association of nations 
until some distant Nirvana. Even the end of the war will be too 
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late: We should recognize federated effort as a reality now and 
give the United Nations our faith and loyalty. In so doing we 
shall again exemplify the genius of British and American insti- 
tutions, which move grandly down from precedent to precedent, 
which expand in practice from small beginnings to massive 
results. Thus we shall steadily mature international institutions; 
they will attain their full strength as they wrestle with the tasks 
of the war and the post-war world. 
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AR brings many men and women to their finest hour. This 
war is able to do because it is a purge and a reduction agent. 
In wartime neuroses disappear, people return to plain talk about 
discipline; half the nonsense of popular psychology, self-pity, 
even greed and sloth are burnt out of men. Katherine Cornell 
has revived the Chekhov play, The Sisters, written about 1900. 
Its theme is boredom in the provinces—oh, we’ll never get to 
Moscow. How silly it sounds in wartime, how simple to our ears 
are the selfish problems of mean, little, indulgent people. Let 
them, we say, get up and out of themselves and do one generous 
free deed. 

War also is a reduction agent, simplifying all desires to one 
desire, all duties to one duty. No fighting man finds his resolu- 
tion ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’’ He acts before 
thinking, the one necessary thought having been given by the war 
itself. That thought, of course, is victory. Thus out of warfare 
come some of our most thrilling certainties: ‘‘ Praise the Lord and 
pass the ammunition’’; with its seventeenth century counterpart. 
“‘Fear God and keep your powder dry’’; ‘‘Don’t fire ’til you see 
the whites of their eyes’’; ‘‘Oh, Passerby, tell the Lacedaemonians 
that we lie here fulfilling their commands.”’ 

The study for war may omit altogether an inquiry into ends. 
During war everyone knows the end, and, to play with the meta- 
phor, he knows the sides, too—the enemy’s side and our side. For 
loyalty, sacrifice, love of country and hearth we rely largely on 
what has been taught before war began. The whole study for 
war itself, once war begins, is a study of process—how to wage it. 
This study accounts now for most university and college teach- 
ing—mathematies for the sake of navigation, submarine detec- 
tion, ballistics, weather forecasting; languages for the sake of 
liaison work or Army and Navy intelligence; history for the sake 
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of indoctrination and the exposition of war aims. Education for 
war is education in processes, and it is properly called technical 
training. 

But though war brings many men and women to their finest 
hour it brings beyond question to mankind and to most of its 
wretched victims the worst moments, hours and decades imagina- 
ble in all history. The truly finest hours of men have been peace- 
ful. These may be distinguished from the fine hours of warfare 
by the fact that in peace man’s fineness is more complex than in 
war. While in war a hero may ignore ends and devote his whole 
mind to process (being certain of the one, all embracing, simple 
end, victory), in peace no heroic deed is done without an elabo- 
rate and vivid awareness of ends. Who are the enemies in peace? 
They are subtle, hidden, sly serpents, wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
To know them, to know the fine shade of right which marks it 
from the similar shade of wrong, to know when pride turns virtue 
into vice, when sacrifice becomes vainglory, when ideals become 
hypocrisy—these require the most manly skill and courage avail- 
able to men. To study for war is to study processes; to study for 
peace is to study ends, values, purposes, virtues, ideas. Perhaps 
education in the past twenty-five years was not really education 
for peace. In any case, it failed to help keep the world peaceful. 

During the past quarter century we have said much about find- 
ing a moral equivalent for war. We have tried to devise a cause, 
a grand world cause of peace, in the hope that men would commit 
themselves to it with the abandon and fervor characteristic of 
soldiers in combat. The cause has been elaborated into protocols, 
courts, committees and conferences, but as it affects the indi- 
vidual man it is abstract, enormous and unreal. Its validity does 
not compare with moral realities of the fighting man—dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori. 

The effort to find a moral equivalent for war merits reflection 
in 1943 when war is showing Americans in Africa and Australia 
moral forces in themselves of which they had never dreamed. In 
the twenties and thirties when liberalism tried and failed—tried 
at Versailles, Geneva, The Hague, Washington, Paris, Weimar, 
London and Berlin—what was happening to education? What 
did in fact occur in the schools and universities in those years 
was the effect of intellectual forces much prior in our history to 
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1914-1918, but it is sufficient for our purpose to examine educa- 
tion in the interbellum years, when, it happens, the occident told 
itself so generally that it must find a moral equivalent for war. 
The clearest symptoms of popular and university education are 
literature and scholarship. The period under view was the period 
of the left bank, of F. Scott Fitzgerald, Eugene O’Neill, James 
Joyce, and Henry Mencken. The novelists and playwrights of 
the time did not think themselves particularly wicked; with 
Nietsche they fancied themselves ‘‘beyond good and evil.’’ 
Scholarship also indulged in genial amorality. Ideas and value 
judgments counted less to the learned than philology and gram- 
mar. Historians thought less and less about the choices men have 
made and more and more about the circumstances which sur- 
rounded their decisions. Anatole France said that the critic is he 
who records the adventures of his soul among masterpieces; his 
followers doubted if there are masterpieces at all, since they held, 
quoting another age of relativism, de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. The psychologists laughed the will out of their text- 
books, and schools were founded on the idea that a child may 
grow up by dealing wholly with desire and satisfaction. Pavlov’s 
dogs eclipsed the Decalogue; conditioning became the word for 
education, and all scholars, envious of the measurements and 
observations of biology and physics, fell to recording conditions. 
The lust for description without judgment was so deep that classi- 
cists, historians, sociologists, economists, political scientists, mod- 
ern and oriental linguists outshouted each other in their claims 
that never were their pages soiled with reference to value. The 
illusion spread that all value is subjective; only the physicist is 
objective, but the rest may hope for a kind of minor salvation by 
renouncing so far as possible what critical powers God gave them. 

Morality had been transferred from the individual to the 
group—a notion resurrected from Rousseau, the deity of the New 
Education, who had said that man is naturally good, convention 
only makes him wicked ; so the real wickedness lies wholly in bad 
conventions. Conventions being ‘‘conditions,’’ the hounds of 
learning bayed after conditions wherever the scent blew. 

This is how we thought. It is how we think now in school, in 
college, in church, on the stage, in the publishing houses, in the 
editorial rooms for the critical journals. There are bright excep- 
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tions, but if one wants to characterize the higher learning and the 
higher teaching and the higher thesis-writing in America, here is 
the body of the matter. The proposition has been put time and 
again by the social scientists and educationists in their insistence 
upon the omnific importance of conditions ; for the scholars it was 
put explicitly and by implication by philologians, who have in- 
sisted that the young men should devote their time in college to 
the words and grammar; there would be time enough afterwards 
to think of what the words say. The matter was stated for liter. 
ary men by Lewis Mumford and numerous others in their retrac- 
tions, as the war approached, culminating in the bitter essay on 
writers of his own generation by Archibald MacLeish and called 
The Irresponsibles. 

The proposition was put by numerous students of these scholars 
and writers, one of the best-written and most effective statements 
of it being the book by a young graduate of Smith College called 
The Wave of the Future. If you remember this dangerous little 
essay you will reflect that it stated the accepted educational doe- 
trine of the time, namely that learning is adjustment. Hitler and 
Mussolini, said the author, have seen the wave of the future and 
have leapt upon it; the wise man will adjust himself to the wave. 

The chief mark of the period when men sought a moral equiva- 
lent for war is the learned and thoughtful effort to abandon 
morality, to pretend that it is unimportant or does not exist, that 
there are no standards, indeed, no criticism ( Kpiras means judge), 
no power of judgment within a man who, like Pavlov’s dogs, is 
fit subject for conditioning. This is what we studied, preached 
and taught. 

But the moral equivalent for war must first of all be moral. 
It must in addition be something available to a man in his privacy, 
his pride, his love. To figure in the thoughts of a brave and sensi- 
tive man it must lead him to certainties comparable to the certain- 
ties with which the fighting man begins, comparable to the sure- 
ness with which men embark on any circumscribed but bold ad- 
venture, such as the physical adventure of battle or the sea. I 
have referred to the near-certainties of hazardous action. Here 
is another: ‘‘Shipwrecked mariners perished on this coast bid 
you set sail; many a ship when we were lost, weathered the gale.” 

To the man of action there are certainties or near-certainties 
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of what the ends are, certainties or near-certainties of who and 
what are the enemy. To the man of free action there are near- 
certainties concerning the enemy within ourselves, and certain- 
ties of whom and what we may trust as our own hearts’ ally. 

The intellectual and educational forces at work in America at 
the moment are not, in my opinion, pointed toward leading men to 
anything like this state of mind when the war is over. There are 
instead, two great and numerously supported movements in edu- 
cation; one, proposing to improve the rudiments of technical 
training (largely arithmetic), and another, concerned with in- 
forming people about social and international plans. In a small 
way, both of these are all right, but let us examine them. 

American education has changed over from peace to war by 
becoming technical. Thank heaven for this. The education of 
Germany and Japan became technical over a decade ago, and 
without all-out technical training we cannot defeat our enemies. 
But when victory is won in the field, what then? Already answers 
are being given, outlining how to re-convert American schools and 
colleges to peace. Those responsible for the Army and Navy 
training programs in the colleges have said sometimes privately, 
sometimes in public, that the national training schemes will 
probably provide a means whereby schools backward in mathe- 
matics will be led or coerced into doing a real job with arithmetic. 
This might be a good thing. The men now responsible for all-out 
technical training for war know what hard subjects are, and, 
happily, they favor them above easy subjects. Discipline of a 
sort will be revived in schools. In a small way this also is a good 
thing. Some of these officers and civilians go on to say that there 
should be cultural education, ‘‘culture’’ being necessary to any 
enduring pursuit of elaborate technical study. This also may be 
a good thing. It may be, but I doubt it, because ‘‘culture,’’ 
“cultural background,’’ ‘‘tradition’’ for its own sake, ‘‘a little 
sense of heritage,’’ may be very bad things. They may be bad 
in the same fashion that a little religion or a little art or a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. The danger arises when these ele- 
ments of life involving value are a decoration to life rather than 
its architect; the danger arises because peace, like war, has been 
conceived by the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as primarily 
a matter of process. Any educational system concerned first with 
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process is bound, human failure being what it is, to be mistaken 
about ends. 

Another group of planners for post-war education imagine that 
the conversion of schools to peace is as easy as beating swords into 
plowshares. ‘‘For the techniques of war,’’ they say, ‘‘substitute 
the techniques of peace.’’ The techniques of peace are thought 
to be social techniques—international plans for collective security 
and domestic plans for distribution and social security. These 
also are good things. But they are not matters of the very first 
importance for schools and colleges. Yet the peace-plan pam- 
phlets and books almost invariably refer to these problems as the 
curriculum of education for peace. Here, for example, is the pro- 
posal of an official committee reporting to the American Youth 
Commission saying that the following subjects should be studied 
and debated by high school pupils: ‘‘housing, conservation of 
natural and human resources, community planning, cooperatives, 
pressure groups and their methods of influencing legislation, the 
stock exchange, corporations, labor organizations, the industries 
of the nation, various forms of municipal government, govern- 
mental services such as those of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, the origin and nature of money and sys- 
tems of exchange, international relations, consumers’ needs and 
investments’’; peace planners suggest similar studies of the 
American electoral system and economic problems and economic 
geography. All this for schoolboys! Yes, perhaps. If there is 
time. Certainly study clubs, editors, schoolteachers, ministers 
and other community leaders should read such technical informa- 
tion. School children only if they have time. Only if, after 
learning the early disciplines which will help instruct the soul, 
help reveal man as he is, help mature them, there remains time. 

The fault of such proposals is not only that they imply that 
such studies are of first importance and sufficient; the fault lies 
also, sad to say, in their success. Last summer, for example, the 
writers of historical textbooks for the schools complained that 
they could not sell them unless they inserted new titlepages call- 
ing them social studies. History is a way to think; so is litera- 
ture. So much talk about social problems has displaced the very 
elementary studies which, when mastered, make these elaborate 
and complex problems intelligible. School boys have been de- 
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prived of the opportunity to learn the nature of individual good 
and bad on the pretense that a few slogans concerning the good 
and bad for the group may be substituted. 

To improve the rudiments of technical education and to in- 
struct the young about peace plans can hardly be called evil. The 
danger in these two movements lies in the probability that being 
of some worth they will delude us into thinking they really bear 
upon the terrific educational problem which confronts us. If 
these two slight reforms provide the dogma of post-war educa- 
tion, they may prove disastrous. By disastrous I mean that they 
may breed the next war; for both of these types of study are 
technical, not critical, both lead the young mind to dwell upon 
and master processes ; both consume the precious time allotted to 
a youth to inform himself about himself; that is, about human 
nature, about the ends of manhood, and thus debar him from his 
best heritage as a human being. Chancellor Briining, describing 
the rise of totalitarianism in Europe, said that if he should assign 
the catastrophe to any one cause it would be the passionate confi- 
dence of the post-war European universities in technology. 

What is needed, educationally, is not an improved technique 
nor a new technique, but a new view of the world. By this I do 
not mean a new charter for the world, important as that is politi- 
cally. What we need educationally applies to the way people 
privately think and make up their minds. Politically, we surely 
need a new order, and to a degree popular education will have to 
propagandize for this, to a great degree editors, luncheon clubs, 
ministers, foreign affairs councils, professors and teachers should 
study, discuss, write and re-write peace plans. But in the hearts 
and minds of school children and college students what is needed 
most is a way to look, an understanding which is, philosophically 
speaking, so new to our century that new teachers must be trained 
to teach it, old teachers led in their own hearts to a transvaluation 
of values. 

The requirements of this new view become evident if we reflect 
on what is implied by our peace plans. The peace plans call for 
imperial responsibility without the abuses of empire, and they 
trust us, trust the American public, to refrain from abuses. For 
a protracted period following the most expensive of all wars we 
propose to police a large part of the world. How sorely we shall 
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be tempted to make the vanquished and the backward peoples 
pay for our beneficent administration! How easy it will be to 
cloak our lust for an American Century with fine phases equiva- 
lent to Manifest Destiny and the White Man’s Burden, backing 
up our hypocrisy with facts and figures about high taxes at home 
and the necessity to placate American Industry and Labor with 
preferential tariffs, colonial privileges and other means of paying 
for a two-ocean navy! No nation in all the world can contribute 
to peace and get rich. It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle. America, the land of gigantic exploitation, must 
adopt voluntary near-poverty. This means that Congress must 
show self-restraint! It means the voters must do so, it means the 
public must instinctively sense the fallacies in journalistic big 
talk whether uttered by editors, politicians, movie magnates or 
anybody. 

In addition to withholding our own hand, we must help govern 
parts of the world and set an example of government, and we 
must very likely play an important part in the Orient, a part 
similar to that heretofore played with unsatisfactory effect by our 
intelligent and highly-educated ally, Britain. 

For the sake of bringing law and justice to distant parts of the 
world British education in the past century devoted itself to 
discipline, in part to a stupid and naive kind of discipline, but 
in part to a real discipline of the mind. Americans cannot hope 
to be of use in the government of the world without discipline in 
education, discipline not simply as good as the British discipline 
but better. 

Thus for Americans there are three obvious requirements of 
the peace: self-restraint, discipline and a knowledge of the East. 
Self-restraint and discipline sound like negative virtues, but no 
lively and durable notion of them proves, on extensive thought, 
to be merely negative. A man and a nation of men will withhold 
their hands only if they know something better for themselves 
than what they might have stolen. The something better requires 
faith, imagination, humor, wit, detachment and a kind of large 
confident freedom. While as a nation we are not famous for self- 
restraint, these positive concomitants of it are not alien to us. 
The New View of the World must be built upon them. 
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We are here to talk about post-war education, and we may have 
hoped to avoid a discussion of religion. But I doubt if we can. 
We may have hoped to avoid a discussion of ethics, but ethics 
proves to be the center of the problem. We might prefer to 
devote our time to discussing the rationale of peace—our relations 
with the Orient and Latin America and the improvement of social 
conditions in the United States. Much, surely, must be done with 
the rationale of peace, but the ethical and religious parts of the 
problem are so gigantic and their solution is so clearly our obli- 
gation as teachers, I must omit talk about the rationale of peace. 

Again religion and peace would fill a large book; without it, 
little may be said of ethics and peace. For example, the recent 
reiteration by André Maurois of the old truth that knowledge 
must follow belief, never precede it, calls in question most uni- 
versity learning as we have known it. To put some limits on this 
paper, however, I shall pass by this profound puzzlement of our 
lives with the flat opinion that the sterility of university learning 
will increase if its ignorance of religion increases. 

Ethics falls in the middle of our problem, and to ethics I shall 
devote what time remains. I have used the words morals and 
ethics so frequently and with such wide implications that many 
may wonder what I mean. By them I mean what man really is 
and really does, I mean the study required by the ancient com- 
mand, ‘‘Know Thyself.’’ Thus, much of extreme puritanism 
would prove not moral but immoral for precisely the same reason 
that much that was extreme in the period of the Restoration was 
immoral—both were inaccurate. Each rendered an account of 
man which by no means conforms with Everyman as we know 
him, as we know him with precision and vividness in all those 
sharp and clear revelations he has left of himself, first of all in 
our own hearts and the sorrows, joys and heroism of our inti- 
mates, second in those hours of self-revelation recorded by the 
most trustworthy and precise recorders of human thought and 
action, the poets, philosophers, biographers, chroniclers, his- 
torians, letter-writers, saints, heroes and intelligent rascals whose 
words and thoughts have been written down. 

The chief business of post-war education will be to teach young 
people to know human nature as it is, to be accurate about it, and 
to think of it with imagination, warmth and courage. 
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Accuracy begins with the letter and the number, but it hardly 
stops there. The eyes and ears are poor witnesses, said Hera- 
clitus, if the heart is barbarous. Beyond the accuracy of the 
word is the higher accuracy, the accuracy of the meaning. It is 
inaccurate, for example, to say that Robert Frost is a New En. 
gland poet or a nature poet; when Jowett translates the funeral 
oration of Pericles as if Athens had been a liberal nineteenth 
century democracy, the thinking has been inaccurate. What is 
meant by charity in the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians? To 
translate the word as love and confuse it with romantic love, 
reading the chapter in this sense in the marriage service is inaccu- 
rate. Such problems, thousands of them, make up the large prob- 
lem of deciding wisely about ourselves. 

The outstanding educational reform of the past twenty years 
has endeavored to achieve one important end, to recall higher 
education to primary concern for human values. I refer, of 
course, to the effort of Mr. Hutchins and his associates at Chicago 
and St. John’s College. They have reiterated that the chief con- 
cern of intelligent men is what man hath made of man. Their 
polemics in behalf of this ancient truth have been elaborate and 
logical, their syllogisms often flawless, their reasoning often irre. 
futable. Sad to say, however, the spirit of argument has entered 
very far into their thinking itself, and their insistence upon the 
trivium and quadrivium falls victim to the arid dangers of the 
scholasticism whence these disciplines come. Their account of 
learning suggests that dialectic characterizes the thinking mind; 
in their hands the subtle and precise affirmations of mankind 
appear to be primarily a series of necessary steps in argument; 
theirs is the neo-classical spirit. In fact, the great books of the 
world involve much more than dialectic. The ancients called this 
extra something rhetoric, but even that discipline, bound as it is 
to its origins in the arts of persuasion and oratory, hardly 
describes the extra something I speak of. 

That extra involves the intuition, the sensitive perception of 
nuances, the imagination. Dialectic is involved in the study 1 
speak of: the study itself is literature—literature, be it under- 
stood, comprising not only poems and plays, but laws, prayers 
and all the most meaningful utterances of men. How readily the 
study of man’s account of himself falls down from the high level 
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where the search is for an accurate account of human nature to 
polemic and dialectic, where the ulterior motive is reform! 
Hesketh Pearson, the biographer of Bernard Shaw, exemplifies 
this phenomenon in the lives of men of genius with Shaw himself, 
who as he aged tried less and less to hold a mirror up to nature 
and followed more and more the easier course of preaching. 

The principal study for peace is literature. But to many 
scholars and critics, literature itself is most interesting because 
of its techniques. To them it is like the talk of the talkative wife 
whose husband was up for desertion. 

‘Why did you leave her?’’ asked the judge. 

‘*She talks and talks. She talks in the morning, noon and the 
evening. Why, judge, sometimes she talks all night.’’ 

‘*Well, Gabe, what does she talk about ?”’ 

‘*She don’t say.’’ 

The most important thing about literature is what it says. 

The study of literature as we have known it is bound up largely 
with the past. So charming and so pure and so adventuresome 
does life appear in retrospect that we think of it and sometimes 
re-enact it or rebuild its houses, courts and cathedrals, with 
nostalgia. Miniver Cheevy was such a romantic: 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 
And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 
And Priam’s neighbors. 
* 28 @ 
Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 
* @# ¢@ 
Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 
Seratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 


There is at least a fraction of truth in Carl Sandburg’s line, 
“T tell you the past is a bucket of ashes.’’ Evidently Henry Ford 
knows little history, but he voiced a valid emotion when he said 
to the undergraduate who had taken him from the Morris works 
at Cowley to the cloisters and walls of Oxford, ‘‘Take me back to 
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the twentieth century.’’ Why, for example, should it be that at 
the mention of a classicist we think first of all of a man concerned 
with the past? Why should we not think first of a man especially 
competent to deal with our first class evidence concerning human 
nature? The same is true of the professional literary scholar who 
seems proudest of the antiquity of his subject. 

Let us face the embarrassing fact. The scholars and teachers 
responsible for making available to the life of the twentieth cen- 
tury the wisdom of ancient times have largely failed. Perhaps 
the teachers and scholars have spoiled its usefulness to us by 
conveying the illusion that the past is important because it hap- 
pened long ago, forgetting that the only subject of first impor- 
tance is human experience. All of us, I think, are convinced that 
the fault lies not with the quality of ancient wisdom but with the 
whole educational effort, in its social, moral and religious setting. 
The past has much to tell us as we try to instruct ourselves for 
peace. Perhaps the circumstances of 1943 are such that little or 
none of it can be brought to us in the old way. Perhaps school- 
boys never again will be able to start their quest for the bright 
light of Socrates and the strong knowledge of Euripides by pars- 
ing sentences from Xenophon’s Anabasis. But somehow man’s 
intuitive perceptions about himself and his sense of salvation and 
nemesis must, if humanly possible, be conveyed to the young of 
the 1940’s and 1950’s. 

The knowledge I speak of is not common in the history of any 
one nation; the past three thousand years the world around con- 
tained more of it than any one country, more than any man’s 
lifetime, ours included. Perhaps in spite of our failure to make 
use of what lies at hand from ancient Egypt, Greece, Palestine, 
Rome and Europe we may, with the new orientation of our politi- 
cal life, be able to study along with those familiar to scholarship 
a new set of classics, the classics of the East, and perhaps we may 
succeed in studying them as contemporaries, not as charming 
antiques. 

Professor John Erskine and the other despoilers of the ancients 
pretend to make them contemporary by reducing heroes to the 
stature of little men. This, of course, is journalistic nonsense. 
Hollywood stuff. Any utterance of distinction ; that is, any deed 
or statement of absolutely first class, may appear contemporary 
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only to the man of imagination. Imagination rightly understood, 
affords the key to the new view of the world. That it may be 
schooled, enriched, and enlarged has been proved by all the truly 
great teachers. 

When modern education ceased to be literary it gradually 
ceased to school the imagination. Your modern man of intellect 
like as not will have mature reasoning powers and the emotions 
of a child. The feelings have mistakenly been isolated from 
thinking, the sorry result being progressive education. It has 
been as silly to divorce theology and metaphysics, religion and 
learning. The schooled emotions at once instruct the intellect 
and are schooled by it. Only when they work in harmony, 
thought and feeling so interrelated as to be inseparable, is any 
durable thinking done. You can name no humanistic work of the 
first order about which this is not true. 

Literature has suffered at the hands of weak and sentimental 
votaries. Apologists for it now draw many of their polemics from 
the fanciful half-truths of Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. Litera- 
ture is called a tonic, a holiday, an escape; literature has been 
confined to the garden of belles lettres. Instead of understanding 
literature in the dimmest possible light, why not view it in the 
clear, endeavoring to grasp the dictum of Aristotle that the cri- 
terion of good poetry is its truth, that responsible fiction, fiction 
governed by universality, is truer than direct reporting. Max- 
well Anderson examining his own plays and the musical come- 
dies, tragi-comedies and tragedies popular on Broadway, asked 
this question : ‘‘ Why does the audience come to the theatre to look 
on while an imaginary hero is put to an imaginary trial and comes 
out of it with credit to the race and to himself?’’ He found the 
answer in the demand of the audience that the play prove ‘‘that 
men pass through suffering purified ; that, animal though we are, 
despicable though we are in many ways, there is in us all some 
divine incalculable fire that urges us to be better than we are.’’ 

When modern education ceased to be literary, we gradually 
lost our understanding of the real nature and uses of imagina- 
tion. We forgot that the disciplined imagination is ethical; we 
made it into a game of chasing butterflies. We forgot that the 
imagination leads on to reality and the truth. The change is 
revealed in a passage of the Behrman comedy, The Pirate, now 
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being produced by the Lunts. Manuela says that to her ‘‘imagi- 
nation is just an escape, the less it has to do with reality the 
better.’ 

Serafin: ‘‘Well, you are the most extraordinary mixture of 
fantasy and realism it has ever been my good fortune to en- 
counter.”’ 

Manuela: ‘‘Am I? Well, there is the practical world and the 
world of the imagination. I know which is which. I don’t mix 
them.”’ 

Serafin: ‘‘There I don’t agree with you. Not two separate 
worlds. One an extension of the other. If your imagination can- 
not give direction to reality—increase its potential—direct its 
course—then it is a mere lie, a mere delusion.’’ 

The importance of literature to common education is two-fold: 
that it trains the imagination, and that it focuses the whole mind 
upon values, the apprehension of values being possible only to the 
disciplined imagination. A nation ignorant of literature is ethi- 
eally ignorant. Once a student understands the inuendo, the 
overtone, the double-entendre, he begins naturally to sense all 
statements, not simply statements called literary, as expressions 
of value. Why are we troubled at Mr. Churchill’s remark that 
Malta is as bright a diamond as shines in the King’s crown? We 
like Mr. Churchill, and we think the phrase was a slip. But it 
worries us because we wonder if in spite of his statements in the 
Atlantic Charter, Mr. Churchill still thinks too much about the 
jewels of an emperor. 

We propose to the world a peace that is complex and mature, 
a peace in which we are determined that no empire, but the moral 
law shall be sovereign. Specifically, we propose that thousands 
of young Americans will go to Asia to live, many to Russia, to 
Europe and Africa, to collaborate with our allies and our former 
enemies in establishing and confirming peace. If what they do is 
to be both effective and intelligent, not only must they be edu- 
cated and mature; the voters who support them must be familiar 
with human values. It is true that in addition to human knowl- 
edge, the leaders in the peace must be masters of elaborate tech- 
nical knowledge—engineering, medicine and law. One may ex- 
pect a great expansion in graduate professional studies when the 
war is over. But all that skill, and all the accuracy of the plan- 
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ners will come to nothing unless founded upon a rich and lively 
sense of man, of man understood in the humanities, by a warm 
and imaginative familiarity with man known in stories, poems, 
prayers, laws, histories and all those possessions of the heart and 
mind which distinguish us most clearly from beasts. 

When the war is won, pure science will have its own struggles 
with the technical spirit, and in the modern world one could not 
hope for an intelligent and general apprehension of human nature 
unaccompanied by a bold and reflective and systematic inquiry 
into physical nature. In terms of general education, this implies 
a revival of school mathematics. I omit discussion of this only 
because the human studies are so much more likely to be ignored. 

To train the imagination is to teach metaphors as well as syllo- 
gisms, and to recognize how man invents, how, to translate the 
ancient word, Ilovetv, the mind makes. Here is the mind in action, 
not passively learning. Here is the mind hazarding propositions 
to itself, propositions on which a man must live. Education 
along these lines involves commitments; commitments involve 
risks. Instead of saving himself from emotional involvement, the 
imaginative student gives his heart away, knowing well his peril 
if those ideas and people to whom he gives it prove treacherous. 

Such a life has strictness and hazard, and holds before a man 
of daring and perception the brightest of all rewards. Such a 
life leads a man to near-certainties, not easily nor soon, but if he 
learns what he learns with his backbone as well as his head, it 
leads him surely. 

You will not find me changed from him you knew 
Only more sure of what I thought was true. 

This promise of the young poet, Robert Frost, is the affirmation 
of a man of courage, imagination and discernment. To live such 
a life one must learn with his whole being and live according to 
what he has learned. The life he will lead in consequence is a 
moral life, being confined to an accurate perception of man as we 
know him; such a life constitutes indeed, not only the moral 
substitute for combat but the life itself for which crusaders in 
any age have been willing to undergo the indignities of war. 











HUMANISTIC EDUCATION AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
STATE 


LOUIS B. WRIGHT 
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THE present crisis, school administrators throughout the 

United States are desperately—sometimes hysterically—try- 
ing to adapt education to the needs of a nation faced with an ele- 
mental struggle for existence. The pedagogical sins of the past 
twenty years are coming home to roost. Theorists who have been 
loudest in proclaiming this and that ‘‘ism’’ are seeing their pet 
schemes weighed and found wanting. The rank and file of citi- 
zens are realizing at last that the secondary educational structure 
of the United States has been not only extravagantly expensive 
but grossly incompetent. Despite boastful claims about the fine 
results of experimental education, the more honest of the so- 
called progressive educationists realize that their theories are still 
half-baked. Only the less intelligent among their leaders assert 
that they have arrived at certainty. Parents and citizens, ob- 
serving the end products of our chaotic educational system, are 
in despair. Colleges and universities, technological institutions, 
and even trade schools, inheriting these students, many of whom 
can scarcely interpret a written page, are equally desperate. 

In the emergency, opportunists among educational administra- 
tors are proposing a scheme that plays diabolically into the hands 
of Fascist sympathizers. They propose to discard all pretense of 
humanistic education for the duration of the war and to turn the 
vast school system into training centers in subjects useful to the 
war effort. Proposed as a war emergency, their arguments sound 
convincing to shallow thinkers. Certainly we must win the war, 
or everything in our civilization is lost. Certainly we must trim 
off nonessentials and frills. Citizens for years have been praying 
for that reform in the schools. But when these educationists 
equate the humanities with luxury in learning, with nonessential 
education, they betray either gross ignorance of the educational 
needs of a democratic state, or a Machiavellian design to under- 

Nore: First appeared in The South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. XLII, No. 2, 
April, 1943. 
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mine the fundamental resources of democracy. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly, they are seeking to place the kind of education neces- 
sary for political leadership beyond the reach of the laborer’s 
son who must attend the public schools and cannot afford to en- 
roll in a private institution where he might acquire fundamental 
knowledge necessary for intelligent citizenship in a democracy. 
The enemies of the humanities, either knowingly or naively, are 
attempting to persuade the American public to adopt the educa- 
tional policies of Dr. Robert Ley and the German Reich. 

The attack on the humanities—that is, upon the study of lit- 
erature, languages, history and philosophy—is made easy by a 
specious analogy between the humanistic disciplines and luxury 
courses. Too often, I am afraid, the public has come to think of 
the humanities as the special province of esthetes and women who 
patronize the Browning Clubs. Gilbert’s supersensitive young 
man who walked down Piccadilly with a lily in his hand typifies, 
in some minds, the devotees of the humanities. To many men, 
the word connotes merely intellectual luxury : the cultivation that 
would enable them to enjoy polite literature if they had the 
leisure after really important affairs were finished, a pleasant ac- 
companiment to an easy chair and slippers. To others, what we 
eall ‘‘literary’’ education means merely an exposure to a few 
Greek and Latin authors and a few tags of poetry learned by 
rote. ‘‘A cad, my son,’’ an English father told his son, ‘‘is a 
man who misquotes Horace. Beware of him.’’ But these are 
narrow concepts of the theme and purpose of the humanities. 
Though the ability to enjoy polite literature and to quote Latin 
correctly might be sufficient justification for their study, they 
have a far higher and far more important mission in our lives. 

The purpose of the study of literature, language, history and 
philosophy—the core of the humanistic subjects—is not pleasure 
alone. Pleasure is an incidental by-product, a valuable by-prod- 
uct, but nevertheless a by-product. The study of these subjects 
is designed to shape character, in the broadest sense, to give men 
a sense of balance, proportion, perspective and judgment. Hu- 
manistic education has for its ultimate goal the cultivation of 
tolerance, intellectual humility and wisdom. The Latin word 
humanitas, from which our word ‘‘humanities’’ is derived, con- 
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noted the highest and most harmonious culture of all the human 
faculties and powers. 

The important truth for us to realize today is that adequate 
education in literature, history and philosophy is necessary to 
produce the kind of leaders that a democracy must have to sur- 
vive. For intelligent leadership requires an understanding, not 
only of the present, but of the past, a sense of perspective and 
historical relationships that no amount of technical or scientific 
training alone will give. The failure of leadership which we 
have witnessed in many parts of the world in the past decade 
has been largely a failure of the kind of understanding and char- 
acter that the true humanist sought as an ideal. 

To understand what the humanities mean, we ought to look 
back to the beginning of the modern period, particularly to the 
English Renaissance of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. That was an age of intellectual ferment, of tremendous 
activity and of vast changes, intellectual, economic and political. 
It was a period that produced a host of thinking men, men 
capable of assuming positions of responsibility, men who were 
effective and successful in their leadership, men who made of 
England, for the first time, a world power. 

The ideal and practice of education in this period was human- 
istic. The prestige of the humanities in England was higher 
than ever before, or since. The goal of education, formal and 
otherwise, was to develop all sides of man’s personality, to make 
him a thinking citizen and a capable leader because he knew the 
great traditions of the past. To bring about this ideal, the 
Renaissance looked back to the civilizing influence of the Greek 
and Roman world. Let me emphasize that the learning of the 
Greek and Latin languages was not an end in itself, as one is 
sometimes led to believe. The Renaissance found in the civili- 
zations of Greece and Rome qualities for emulation, and they 
learned the languages that they might unlock stores of wisdom 
which otherwise would have remained buried. 

From the classics they got their ideal of education for leader- 
ship, and in Greek and Roman history and philosophy they found 
principles of government, ethics and social relationships which 
still govern our thinking, though we have forgotten the sources 
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The Renaissance ideal of education deserves our thoughtful 
attention, for that ideal accounts for the quality of a remarkable 
leadership. And the Renaissance concept of education, in com- 
parison with ours, may raise some questions that today we need 
to face honestly. 

From Aristotle the Renaissance derived four principles that 
education must seek to induce in men who would be leaders: 
Fortitude, Temperance, Prudence and Justice. From Christian 
ethics, the Renaissance got two other principles: Liberality and 
Courtesy. These six virtues made up an ideal of conduct desir- 
able for every one, but particularly for men who would become 
leaders. And, contrary to general belief, leadership was not the 
exclusive monopoly of the well-born. Beginning in the grammar 
schools and continuing through the universities and the rest of 
life, these principles received constant iteration. Literature and 
history were studied for the examples they offered of these six 
virtues: Fortitude, Temperance, Prudence, Justice, Liberality 
and Courtesy. 

The definition of these virtues was not narrow. For example, 
Prudence meant something far more important than the present 
connotation of caution. Prudence required wide knowledge so 
that a man could act with wisdom in any emergency. Young 
men studied the career of Alexander the Great, for instance, not 
only to learn how he had achieved his successes, but to discover 
the faults that led to his disasters. Constantly, teachers pointed 
out the lessons to be applied to conditions of their own time. 
Justice required learning in the principles of law as set forth by 
Solon and Justinian, and a study of the manifestations of justice 
and injustice to be found by diligent reading in the histories of 
all countries. Our own neglect of history is reflected in the 
ignorance manifested in the utterances of our lawmakers. No 
member of Parliament in 1600 would have been guilty of the 
kind of historical ignorance that has echoed in the halls of Con- 
gress during the past two years—an ignorance which has had 
unfortunate results in governmental policies. 

Liberality did not mean merely the virtue of being generous 
on oceasion. The Renaissance ideal of liberality required the 
cultivation of a liberal and tolerant spirit through the contem- 
plation of human actions, past and present. Courtesy meant 
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something more than saying ‘‘Thank you”’ and replying to in- 
vitations on the right kind of stationery. Courtesy required a 
knowledge of human relations in each stratum of society and 
taught men how to adapt themselves to the demands of any sort 
of human contact. Fortitude and Temperance were positive as 
well as negative virtues. To demonstrate courage and to control 
one’s self became the mark of the man capable of leadership. 

Renaissance education had a single purpose: To induce the 
qualities that exemplified the six virtues that I have mentioned. 
The goal was not to produce a race of pious prigs, but to train a 
body of men ready and eager to serve the state in the most in- 
telligent fashion. The state itself, unlike the Nazi state, was con- 
ceived in Grecian terms. It was a state that had for its dream 
the highest cultivation of the individual. But the individualism 
of the Renaissance was not a detached individualism of anarchy; 
on the contrary, it made possible the cultivation of man’s full 
powers under the restraints of law. 

To attain the desired results, Renaissance education was 
predicated on discipline. The educational thinkers of the day 
were idealists, but they were also honest observers who knew how 
to adapt theory to practice. They knew that no amount of wish- 
ful thinking would bring about the millennium. Indeed, from 
the Greeks many of them had absorbed the notion that the world 
had been steadily going down hill since the Golden Age, and from 
John Calvin others were convinced of innate human depravity. 
Hence, the great teachers sought not to make the path of youth 
easy, but to give them strength to live in a hard world where 
discipline, however unpleasant, was necessary to survival and 
success. The result was that the Renaissance produced leaders 
of character who had the wisdom and learning necessary to the 
successful attainment of great achievements. 

Perhaps the best example of Renaissance education was Sir 
Philip Sidney, who combined in himself the poet, scholar, states- 
man and soldier. But Sidney was only one of a magnificent 
galaxy of leaders. 

I do not mean to imply that Renaissance education was perfect. 
It was not. The educationists of that day were dissatisfied with 
both the curriculum and the end product. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries saw constant criticism of the schools, for 
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criticism of education is almost as old as the complaint against 
high taxes. Fortunately, we are never satisfied with our schools. 

But I wonder if the Renaissance theory of education does not 
provide us with something that would be useful today. We too 
are dissatisfied with our schools. We are painfully aware of the 
inadequacy of the kind of schooling being offered our children. 
Those of us who teach in colleges realize that each year the stu- 
dents who come to us show a more dismal ignorance of the hu- 
manities, as the secondary schools substitute subjects which they 
assume have greater interest and utility. Meanwhile, students 
obtain less and less of fundamental training. They are often 
unable to interpret even a simple page of written thought; and 
occasionally a freshman scarcely knows how to use a dictionary 
arranged alphabetically because he did not have to undergo the 
discipline of learning his ABC’s. The number having any ac- 
quaintance with classical language or literature grows fewer each 


year. 
Some educators subscribe to the belief that education must be 
entirely a pleasurable exercise, and therefore the child must be 


protected from unpleasant, tedious and boring labors in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Occasionally, adults, in their well-meaning 
efforts to provide the little darlings with fun while they learn, 
succeed merely in boring children, who after all have a good deal 
of intelligence and eagerness to try their minds on something 
hard. Many a child must have felt like a certain university pro- 
fessor’s two small sons who were transferred to a school where 
practical handwork was much admired. At the first intermis- 
sion, the older of the two boys managed to get to a telephone and 
called his father. ‘‘Daddy, come get us quick,’’ he begged. 
“They are trying to make a pair of basket weavers out of us.’’ 

In recent years we have heard that discipline, the discipline 
that forced sustained attention to a task which lacked immediate 
interest, was evil. It might produce all sorts of complexes and 
spoil the happy disposition of the child. The little daughter of 
a friend of mine learned how to get out of tedious arithmetic in 
her public school. ‘‘Daddy,’’ she reported, ‘‘when we have 
arithmetic, if we hold up our hands and say, ‘I have an inspira- 
tion,’ the teacher lets us go draw pictures.’’ Her father thought 
that explained why she used up a lot of colored crayon but had 
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not learned to add and subtract. Another child found a way to 
excuse her tantrums by telling her mother, in a jargon picked up 
at school, that she need not behave properly because ‘‘she wasn’t 
adjusted yet.’’ 

A graduate of a California junior college made his first serious 
acquaintance with discipline when he joined the Navy. To his 
surprise he liked it, for he found that it was combined with cour. 
tesy, also a somewhat novel experience. ‘‘The Navy did more 
for me than teach me a trade,’’ he wrote to one of his teachers, 
‘*T learned how to get along with people of varied calibre. I was 
much surprised, when I went aboard ship, to find that might was 
not taken for right. When I received an accidental bump, fol- 
lowed by a sincere ‘Excuse me,’ and found a big two-hundred 
pounder making an apology, I began to realize that courtesy was 
a habit on a well-disciplined ship. This experience taught me a 
great deal about harmonious living.’’ 

A department head in one of the largest junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia reports that he has discovered only one quality in which 
the student brought up in the new dispensation surpasses his 
predecessors : he has infinite self-assurance, and shyness is almost 
nonexistent. But this educator adds that the student’s self-as- 
surance is often a liability, for the teacher cannot crack his com- 
placency. Knowing less and less about more and more things, he 
fails to develop the intellectual humility necessary to learning 
and feels certain that he already possesses all the answers. In 
his ignorance he is frequently arrogant, and he does not under- 
stand the necessity of applying himself to hard tasks that do not 
strike his passing fancy. 

The events of the past two years have given the schools a fear- 
ful jolt. Throughout the educational system, from the primary 
schools to the colleges, thoughtful observers are asking some 
searching, and often embarrassing, questions. A great deal of 
fancy educational theory is being discarded. For the first time 
in years we are beginning to hear a chorus of praise for ‘‘dis- 
cipline,’’ for certain fundamental knowledge based on the hu- 
manistic tradition. In some sectors of the educational front 
there is a mad scramble to get on a newly discovered bandwagon 
of ‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘fundamental’’ training before it is too late. 
Some theorists formerly appeared to think that the schools were 
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preparing for a millennium in which each little anarch could 
follow his own personal whim without disturbing his neighbors, 
somehow equating undisciplined individualism with good citizen- 
ship. Now these theorists have suddenly come up against a grim 
world of stern reality, a world that demands brutal results and 
is not interested in the pedagogues’ statistics, graphs and pro- 
fessional patter. 

From the army have come some interesting reports. Young 
draftees, faced with strict regimentation for the first time, 
learned that they could not follow the line of their greatest in- 
clination, as their schooling had implied. Naturally, youths un- 
schooled to discipline had trouble becoming ‘‘adjusted,’’ and for 
a time they made a problem for the army. But when they had 
become accustomed to disciplined routine, they too discovered, 
like the young sailor previously quoted, that discipline has its 
uses in harmonious living. 

A close connection may be found between the decline in the 
study of the humanities and the recently popular notion that dis- 
cipline is iniquitous. Now the public is learning the folly of 
some of the nonsense perpetrated by so-called experts masquer- 
ading under the guise of progressive education—a misnomer, if 
ever there was one. Fatuous educators who told the public that 
diligent application to language, literature and history was a 
waste of time, and that old-fashioned insistence upon good be- 
havior and concentration upon the job of learning was positively 
injurious, will continue to trumpet their stupidities, but intelli- 
gent citizens who pay the bills are awaking to the fact that both 
discipline and humanistic education are essential in a democratic 
state. 

Defense of humanistic education, with its implied discipline, 
has appeared in totally unexpected places. West Point, for ex- 
ample, has taken steps to provide more intelligent instruction in 
history and related subjects. Leaders, the Army has discovered, 
must be more than mere technicians. 

The sudden demand for young men capable of assuming ad- 
ministrative responsibility has also taught some surprising les- 
sons. Personnel officers of corporations and government agen- 
cies report that students from preparatory schools and colleges 
which emphasize the humanities not only have a sense of dis- 
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cipline, but that they also show a greater capacity for adaptation 
to new conditions. 

Industrialists and business houses are looking for men who 
majored in literature or history, because they have found that 
these subjects not only provide a background of vicarious experi- 
ence, but that they teach men how to apply their minds in prac- 
tical matters. The executive officer of a great public utilities 
corporation in Southern California insists that applicants for 
jobs which carry administrative responsibility be college gradu- 
ates who concentrated on English or history. An industrialist 
who employs a large number of engineers requires that new engi- 
neers entering his employ undergo a strenuous course of read- 
ing. The first item on the required reading list is Plutarch’s 
Iives. ‘‘They can come nearer learning how to think by reading 
Plutarch than by reading any other book I know,’’ he declares. 
He does not ask them if they would like to read Plutarch. He 
assigns it and finds out later whether they have read it intelli- 
gently. These men have found that the humanities have a prac- 
tical value, not only for the knowledge that the subject matter 
conveys, but for the discipline that they provide. 

The insistence on the value of the humanities is not to dis- 
parage technological or scientific training. We need all the good 
scientists and technicians that we can develop. But it is worthy 
of note that the most influential scientific thinkers in this country 
are also profoundly interested in the humanities. In a thought- 
ful address at the Fiftieth Anniversary of Stanford University in 
1941, Dr. Edwin Hubble stressed the value of the humanities to 
the scientist no less than the value of scientific thought to the 
humanist. In history, particularly the history of culture, Dr. 
Hubble discovered a common ground, essential to both the scien- 
tist and humanist, if they are to comprehend the relation of man 
to society. 

In a democracy, it is not sufficient for a citizen to be merely a 
technological expert. The survival of democracy depends upon 
the intelligence of the electorate. From the mass of citizens our 
leaders are chosen. Germany may decide to train only a re- 
stricted few for leadership and make all the rest technicians—r, 
in other words, expert hewers of wood and drawers of water— 
but we cannot do that and survive as a democratic state. We 
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must provide the kind of education that will make possible the 
development of the intelligence of as large a proportion of the 
population as possible. 

That does not mean that all of the vast throng who enter our 
secondary schools and junior colleges must be given a ‘‘literary’’ 
education. It is true that we have held out too much hope of 
white-collar jobs through education. But we must provide a 
minimum of training in the humanities for all with the capacity 
to take it. We must teach the masses how to read intelligently 
and discriminate with some degree of logic. That we are not 
doing now. We must give them an understanding of the his- 
torical background of their own country. That also we are not 
doing now. We cannot do these things by substituting in the 
schools a little watered-down entertainment in place of literature 
and history. 

The failure of the public schools to provide honest work in the 
humanities has created a very real danger. Parents in many 
localities are having to take their children out of the public 
schools and send them to private schools where they can learn the 
fundamentals of English, history—and even mathematics. Of 
course, only parents relatively well off can afford this expense. 
There is therefore danger that the kind of education needed as a 
foundation for leadership will be restricted to the privileged few. 

I do not need to stress the catastrophe that this system would 
entail. But I should like to quote two Englishmen—one a liberal, 
the other a conservative—who believe that the appalling dearth of 
leadership in England in this generation is attributable to the 
failure of the great English public schools—Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester and the others. These schools, which once were the bul- 
wark of English education in the humanities, now represent a 
hollow shell of humanistic training. They still emphasize Latin 
and Greek, but they teach the shadow rather than the substance 
of the humanities. The Renaissance ideal of humanistic educa- 
tion is dead. In the opinion of Mr. Geoffrey Crowther, editor of 
the London Economist, the traditional prestige of the great public 
schools, based on class privilege, gives them a monopoly of leader- 
ship and effectively strangles competition, even in the present 
emergency, from the government schools. Yet they do not sup- 
ply either the quality or the quantity of leadership required. As 
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Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford said in his book, The Making of a 
Gentleman, published in 1938, the breakdown of humanistic edu- 
cation in the fashionable public schools and the development of 
a cult of anti-intellectualism have produced a type of leadership 
suspicious of too much brains. English leaders, trained in the 
publie schools, says Mr. Wingfield-Stratford sadly, are willing to 
go out and bear the white man’s burden and fight and die for the 
empire, but they will not think for it. 

America cannot afford either to neglect fundamental educa- 
tion in the humanities, or to let it become the monopoly of the 
socially privileged. If we do, we shall experience a poverty of 
leadership that will bring political and social ruin. At every 
ecost—even at the apparent waste of offering vast throngs of 
students courses in literature and history that will not make 
them better plumbers or welders—we must contrive to increase 
the intelligence of our electorate. If intelligent leadership fails, 
then democracy will perish. 

As a member of the craft of teachers, as one of the guild of 
professionals, I should like to be a heretic for a moment. I 
should like to warn against too much naive faith in the wisdom of 
the educational experts. Education is an art, not an exact 
science. It is not a technological craft. And there are no hard 
and fast rules that apply to all conditions. Furthermore, it 
ought to be a partnership between the consumers and the purvey- 
ors, between intelligent parents and intelligent teachers. There 
is an increasing ground-swell of criticism from parents who think 
the schools have so diluted their subject matter and so neglected 
fundamentals that public education has become in some instances 
little more than supervised entertainment. Some of this criti- 
cism is doubtless unfair, but we members of the craft ought not 
be too confident that wisdom will die with us. We have been too 
cocksure that our theories were correct. But every year or two 
we have witnessed the quiet burial of some much-advertised plan 
that we had assumed was beyond criticism. 

In the present crisis we must redouble our efforts to increase 
the intelligence of potential leaders of the next few years. We 
are faced with a struggle so long and difficult that none of us 
ean foresee the end. Of only one thing can we be certain: we 
shall need, as we have never needed before, every particle of intel- 
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lectual capacity that the country can muster—for the war and 
for the bitter years of reconstruction that will follow. No amount 
of technical adroitness will take the place of knowledge and 
wisdom. And, as President Conant of Harvard pointed out in 
a recent report, we must maintain the humanities, which impart 
the vital experience of the human race, for no substitute for 
them can be found in our educational effort to increase knowledge 
and wisdom. In the great crises in American history, we have 
had leaders whose knowledge and wisdom can be traced to the 
influence of humanistic learning, either in their formal schooling 
or through their own efforts. Never have we had a great states- 
man who was merely a technological expert. The men who 
shaped the nation in the late years of the eighteenth century— 
Washington, Marshall, Jefferson and the others—were inheritors 
of the Renaissance tradition of culture, with its insistence upon 
the obligation to serve the state and bear the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a free commonwealth. Even leaders who came 
from humbler origins—Lincoln, for example—owed a vast deal 
to humanistic studies; the fact that Lincoln did his reading of 
history by the light of a pine knot does not alter the fact of its 
influence. These leaders took seriously their duty to cultivate 
their minds, to comprehend the past in order that they might be 
intelligent about the present. No thoughtful American wants to 
retard true educational progress—to turn back merely to the 
past—but the experience of earlier generations is worth more 
than we realize. The techniques of intellectual training are not 
fire-new from the psychological laboratories. The wisdom of the 
ancients has much to teach us. If we are to insure intelligent 
leadership and a genuinely democratic state, we must preserve 
humanistic studies in our educational system. If we destroy the 
humanities and seek to make of our public schools merely tech- 
nological training centers, we shall be definitely on the way 
toward creating the kind of society envisioned by the Nazis. 











REALITIES IN TIME OF CRISIS 


JOHN W. DODDS 
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A WAR cannot be fought, I suppose, without confusion. Our 

intellectual and personal moorings are cut and we all search 
hungrily for something to hang on to. I am thinking now not so 
much of confusion on the military front as on the home front; 
and not so much of the physical confusions which inevitably 
attend war as of the mental and emotional and spiritual con- 
fusion which cuts even more deeply, and which can in itself pro- 
duce a corporate paralysis, just as a sick mind can frustrate a 
healthy body. One of the by-products of confusion is the desire, 
on the part of the confused, to find a scapegoat. So we learn that 
labor is selfish; capital is predatory; our leaders are mere poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats; would to God my neighbor were not so 
selfish or so shortsighted! The privilege of complaining is, I 
suppose, one of the ideals we are fighting for—but until I, and 
not merely my neighbor, can acquire a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, can realize that cheerful sacrifice is not the obliga- 
tion merely of men in uniform, that the duty which every civilian 
must lay upon himself to think clearly and to act generously is 
a personal and moral necessity—just so long will the instinctive 
belief of some foreigners that the United States is soft have an 
unpleasantly realistic connotation. The boys who are doing the 
fighting are not soft. The question is very simply whether we at 
home are going to be worthy of them. Will we see to it that the 
country they are defending is worth fighting for, and not lose our 
civilization by default while they are protecting it? This is our 
common task at home—the peculiar task of the colleges and uni- 
versities which interpret and conserve our culture, but more spe- 
cifically the task of every individual who likes to think of himself 
as American. 

It is time for each of us to face himself, alone, and answer a few 
fundamental questions. Are we worthy of the way of life we 
inherit? Do we really believe that government of the people 

Nore: Address delivered at the Fiftieth Commencement of Pomona Ool- 
lege, Claremont, California, April 26, 1943. 
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implies a responsibility as well as an opportunity? Does civili- 
zation, and the culture we inherit, mean more to us than the 
chance to vegetate amid newer and better gadgets? We’re going 
to find out before long. Either we make ourselves fit for the 
future we want or the future will not ask us what we want. His- 
tory is wrapping itself around your shoulders and mine at this 
very moment, just as ominously as it walked beside the men on 
Bataan Peninsula or rides with our motorized battalions in North 
Africa. This is one of the realities of the present crisis. 

Everyone is aware today that we are fighting an ideological 
war, ‘‘a war for men’s minds and the kingdoms which men have 
in their minds established.’’ Now the quality and sharpness and 
definition of ideas in an ideological war are not unimportant. 
What are those ideas? We all think that we know them instinc- 
tively; how deeply are they a part of us and how clear is our 
common comprehension of them? 

The ‘‘four freedoms’’ help but they need implementation and 
further definition if they are to come home to men’s minds. To 
put it very bluntly: what is it for which our young men are now 
lying in New Guinea foxholes and fighting in the mountain passes 
of Tunisia? ‘‘Americanism’’? ‘‘Democracy’’? Yes, to be 
sure. But what are Americanism and democracy, and why 
should one be willing to die for them? They are profoundly 
noble words which have been so much bandied about and mouthed 
over that they sometimes lose their inherent vitality. They call 
for simple, concrete definition, and such definition is difficult. 
But unless we can arrive at some understanding of them which 
will serve as a common intellectual and moral denominator, mili- 
tary victory, no matter how glorious, will plunge us into exactly 
the same aftermath of cynicism and disillusion which beset us in 
the 1920’s, when we abandoned our birthright and wallowed in 
the mire of cheap opportunism and self-satisfaction. Our young 
men returning this time from the world’s battlefronts will expect 
more of us, and will have a right to insist upon our doing more. 
As Maxwell Anderson had George Washington say in the play 
Valley Forge: ‘‘This liberty will look easy, by and by, when 
nobody dies to get it.’? The lesson we have to learn is that 
liberty must constantly be won, even in times of peace, if we are 
to preserve it. 

What then are some of the realities of this thing we call de- 
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mocracy, ‘‘Americanism,’’ this experiment we have instituted in 
a country so relatively young? One thinks first of simple reali- 
ties: the good earth, sunshine, friends and affection and love, 
kindliness, honesty, dignity, tenderness—and most importantly, 
the right to make these the right of all! The right of a man to 
walk out on his front porch in the cool of the evening and breathe 
air that is free, untainted by oppression or fear. The right of 
Joe Doakes to go down to the corner grocery store and tell the 
neighbors what’s wrong with the country. His right to vote to 
make that country better. His right to develop his own self- 
determining initiative, to be educated in free schools, to worship 
according to any creed, to keep free from enslavement not only 
of body but also of mind and spirit. His right to share tolerance 
and sympathy and understanding; to make ‘‘liberty and justice 
for all’’ a reality and not merely a slogan. As Woodrow Wilson 
said: ‘‘ America is not anything if it consists of each of us. It is 
something only if it consists of all of us.’’ 

These qualities I have mentioned have come much more sharply 
into focus for us in the last few years as we have watched 
totalitarianism ride down the self-determination of free peoples. 
They bite into our imagination, and as men we stand up and say, 
‘‘We shall preserve these for ourselves and our children.” 
What we sometimes fail to realize is that once won they do not 
always stay won, that they can die by attrition, in peace, as well 
as by conquest in war. Incipient always within our own borders, 
and our own hearts, are the forces which deface tolerance and 
make liberty a mockery. Each of us must make certain moral 
commitments to himself if this thing we call Americanism is to 
endure. It is not given to us; what is given is the right to de- 
serve it. 

If all this is to continue to be our heritage, Americans in this 
present crisis must somehow revitalize their taken-for-granted 
concepts. It is no accident that National Socialism has become, 
for a whole generation of Axis youth, a religion. No small part 
of the perverted success of the Nazis lies in that one fact. We as 
Americans must make come alive a moral equivalent for that re- 
ligion of ruthlessness. It is not merely a matter of stating ‘‘war 
aims’’; it is more deeply a matter of arriving at a spiritual 
imperative for action. 
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Even as I describe this latent national force, this imperative 
for the bases of action and the grounds of belief, I have the feel- 
ing that I am smothering it in words. It cannot be drawn on 
charts or blueprints. Like all great beliefs it is an intangible; 
like all faiths it evades description. There are moments when 
one feels it: as he rides through the rich California ecuntryside; 
as his train carries him across the High Sierras; as he wakes and 
looks out upon the wide plains of Wyoming and glides across the 
fertile corn-lands of Nebraska and Iowa. He takes it with him 
into the bustle of Chicago, into the smoking energy of Pittsburgh, 
into the cosmopolitanism of New York City. It is a part of the 
Appalachians as well as the Rockies, and lies in every stone wall 
and quiet village of New England. It beats in one’s pulse until 
he cries, ‘‘This is my land, my nation’’—this great vigorous 
country of mixed races and peoples, hewn out of the wilderness 
in devotion to an ideal that man shall serve laws of his own 
choosing and shall stand on his own two legs, before God, free. 

This must get into the blood-stream of all of us. You young 
people, in these days of trial, are keeping the faith. We who are 
older must keep it too. 

More difficult times lie ahead. As I talk to young men going 
to distant battlefields I discover that many of them are oppressed 
by the haunting fear that we shall learn nothing from this war, 
just as we seemed to learn nothing from the last war. They have 
the justifiable suspicion that our so-called civilization is prepared 
to immolate itself, each generation, on the pyre of its own 
gigantic stupidity. Desperately they want to know that those 
they leave behind will see to it that out of the holocaust comes a 
peace to make future wars impossible. They sense that a civil- 
ization cannot attempt to destroy itself every twenty-five years 
without crumbling eventually under its own imbecilities. 

Our young people see—more clearly than some of our states- 
men—that unless we can ensure for others the rights which we 
demand for ourselves there can be no enduring peace. Even the 
reformed isolationists have become map-conscious. They see 
that the world has shrunk; the airplane has dissolved space. A 
practice blackout in Denver or St. Louis implies a different kind 
of universe than we knew in 1919. In order to protect our own 
shores we are fighting in all corners of the globe. No nation lives 
any longer unto itself alone. We are part of a common world- 
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community and we stand or fall, no longer, by ourselves, but with 
the world community of men. This is no longer political uto- 
pianism ; it is blunt fact, which we have learned the hard way. 
All this was unforseen, no doubt, by our founding fathers; and 
as soon as an armistice is signed many public figures will crawl 
out from under the woodwork to remind us of that—as if the 
founding fathers, immensely wise in their own age, would be so 
intellectually stunted, were they alive today, as to refuse to grow 
with the country they establish! Our real danger within the 
next decade is not that we shall lose the war but that we shall 
write a peace which will make present victory meaningless, 
Whether we like it or not, we shall live in a global world in the 
future—intellectually as well as geographically. It therefore 
behooves us to extend our sympathy and understanding beyond 
our own borders. If we are to protect ourselves we must have, 
even at the very lowest selfish level, a sense of world responsibil- 
ity and interdependence. We have learned bitterly, through 
experience, that when Poles or Czechs or Greeks are murdered, 
we too die a little. When freedom is strangled in Norway or 
Holland or China, the freedom of Bangor and Baltimore and 
Natchez and Springfield and Cheyenne and Claremont breathes 
less easily. 
One of our great tasks for the future, therefore, is to arrive at 
a sympathetic understanding of other peoples, other ways of life, 
More than ever that will involve looking toward the Orient. The 
Chinese, for example, must be for us not merely a quaint little 
people, childish and amusing (nowhere have we shown our own 
infantilism more than in such an attitude). We must become 
aware of them, as we are increasingly today, as the great and 
noble and courageous defenders of a great civilization. It has 
taken the pressures of war to make us recognize what we have 
often been too blind to see. During the recent visit of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek (when she was shaming Americans with her 
beautiful mastery of their mother-tongue) I heard one young 
fluffy-headed co-ed not many miles from here exclaim in tones of 
gasping admiration, not ‘‘what an interesting Chinese person,” 
or ‘‘how quaintly beautiful,’’ but simply the unashamed blanket- 
ing tribute ‘‘What a woman!’’ Somehow East and West must 
meet in the world of tomorrow. As with Europe, it is no longer 
merely a matter of our protecting weaker powers; it is our pas 
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sionate responsibility to see that we live in some sort of a world- 
community of nations if the kind of peace for which our boys are 
fighting is ever to prevail. There are, I think, hopeful signs that 
more people have this on their conscience than was true a genera- 
tion ago. It is part of your battle, my friends of the home front. 

I am enough of an optimist to believe that these home battles 
will be won. Those of us in the colleges and universities must 
assume no small share of the task. We shall have to fight with 
dragons and we must don the skin of Hercules. It is the job of 
educational institutions in these days of stress to do two things at 
once: to give all the practical and technical aid we can to the 
winning of the war; but no less importantly, while the lamps of 
learning in Europe are being blotted out one by one, to see that 
we continue to guard the flame of intellectual and imaginative 
insight which alone can illuminate and keep alive the bases of 
freedom. Above all, the colleges and universities must continue 
to interpret humanistically the vast pattern and complex which 
makes valid the life we call American. There is no guarantee in 
the laws of the universe that the forces of darkness may not gain 
control. Inalienable rights mean also inalienable responsi- 
bilities. 

There are symptoms today that some leaders in academic 
circles are failing their obligation to help preserve our great 
heritage. They are under severe pressures, and they are driven 
partly by the recognition that professors as a class are no nobler 
than other people and can be just as selfish as others in the preser- 
vation of their special interests. But that is no reason for going 
to the other extreme and selling out our commitment to feed those 
springs of thought and feeling which alone constitute the ideo- 
logical basis for living in a democracy, and fighting for it. There 
is no need to wrap the humanities in cotton wool to preserve, 
against a better day, what seems to some their fragility. We 
must realize that in the very heart and tissue of the humanistic 
disciplines are those great concepts which more than anything 
else in time of war can give steel to our hearts and intelligence to 
our beliefs. No one would argue for business as usual in the 
liberal arts. All that one asks is not to throw the baby out with 
the bath. nl 

We had to wait for a political figure to say what many of us 
were too craven or embarrassed to say. In his address ‘‘Free- 
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dom and the Liberal Arts’’ Mr. Wendell Willkie declared; 
‘¢., . 80 important are the liberal arts for our future civilization 
that I feel that education in them should be as much a part of our 
war planning as the more obviously needed technical train- 
ing. . . . In pleading for the humanities I am not preaching any 
gospel of high-browism. The relationship between a liberal edu- 
cation and freedom is good sound American doctrine. . . . [The 
graduates of our colleges] have won some measure of equality 
with all the great minds and all the challenging personalities of 
all time. The fact has been universally important in making our 
American doctrine of equality a real and living doctrine.’’ 

As the pressures of war get heavier more and more of us will 
take more and more of our time to develop those programs of 
training which will help toward military success. But let us 
remember at the same time that wars are not won by planes and 
guns alone, but by ideas and the vision which ideas can give men, 
The academic task is a grave one, and we must measure up to it. 

As one probes these problems of what America ought to mean 
to Americans he learns that the poets have isolated and fixed in 


words, better than anyone else, the sort of thing I have been try- 
ing to describe. One of the best interpreters we have had of the 
American spirit was Stephen Vincent Benét, who died recently. 
In his ‘‘ Listen to the People’’ he catches what is so hard to define 
and yet so profoundly important: 


It’s a long way out of the past and a long way forward. 

It’s a tough way, too, and there’s plenty of trouble in it. 

It’s a black storm crowding the sky and a cold wind blowing, 
Blowing upon us all. 

See it and face it. That’s the way it is. 

That’s the way it’ll be for a time and a time. 

Even the easy may have little ease. 

Even the meek may suffer in their meekness. 

But we’ve ridden out storms before and we’ll ride out this one, 
Ride it out and get it through. 

It won’t be done by the greedy and the go-easies. 

The stuffed shirts, the ‘‘yes but’’ men and the handsome phonies, 
The men who want to live in their father’s pockets, 

The folks who barely believe and the bitter few. 

It’ll be done by the river of the people, 

The mountain of the people, the great plain 

Grown to the wheat of the people, 

Plowed by their suffering, harrowed by their hope, 
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Tall with their endless future. 

It’ll be done by the proud walker, Democracy, 

The walker in proud shoes. 

Get on your feet, Americans, and say it! 

Forget your grievances, wherever you are, 

The little yesterday’s hates and the last year’s discord. 
This is your land, this is your independence. 

This is the people’s cause, the people’s might. 

Say it and speak it loud, United, free. .. . 


.. . look in your own minds and memories 

And find out what you find and what you’d keep. 
It’s time we did that and it won’t be earlier. 

I don’t know what each one of you will find, 
What memory, what token, what tradition, 

It may be only half a dozen words 

Carved on a stone, carved deeper in the heart, 

It might be all a life, but look and find it— 

Sun on Key West, snow on New Hampshire hills, 
Warm rain on Georgia and the Texas wind 
Blowing across an empire and all part, 

All one, all indivisible and one— 

Find it and keep it and hold on to it, 

For there’s a buried thing in all of us, 

Deeper than all the noise of the parade, 

The thing the haters never understand 

And never will, the habit of the free. 


Out of the flesh, out of the minds and hearts 

Of thousand upon thousand common men, 

Cranks, martyrs, starry-eyed enthusiasts, 

Slow-spoken neighbors, hard to push around, 

Women whose hands were gentle with their kids 

And men with a cold passion for mere justice. 

We made this thing, this dream. 

This land unsatisfied by little ways, 

Open to every man who brought good will, 

This peaceless vision, groping for the stars, 

Not as a huge devouring machine 

Rolling and clanking with remorseless force 

Over submitted bodies and the dead 

But as live earth where anything could grow. 
* * * * * 


We made it and we make it and it’s ours. 
We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained. 


These, then, are some realities in time of crisis. 
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AS liberal arts education lost its bearings and vision in a civili- 
zation of magnified social forces and scientific complexities 
is a question made more urgent by the press of immediacy in war 
needs. That it was judged to fall short in military appraisal of 
Milton’s familiar formula, ‘‘ preparation for all offices of peace 
and war’’ caused many anxious consultations and assertions of 
indispensability. The claims to virtue and worth made by solici- 
tous college authorities under menace of depopulation have per- 
haps been overdone in that they have caused irritation in other 
fields of education and raised doubts in their own fold. Despite 
the attitude of the War Department, we note the effective work 
of individual arts graduates in many important services. That 
the humanities were not found directly applicable to military 
uses has no significance as to their values in advancing and enrich- 
ing the satisfactions of human living. 

However, that the humanities are so individualistic in their 
disciplines and methodologies that they cannot be geared into a 
concerted national enterprise does pose the query whether their 
viewpoint and character may not have suffered some obsolescence 
through the years. An observation from history might be made 
anent the expressed fear that technology in the exigencies of war 
might smother liberal learning, namely, that social institutions 
are seldom killed by forces from without but usually die of decay 
from within. Hence if the liberal arts should wane, the de- 
cadence is less likely to result from a political act than from the 
lowering of their vital fires of purpose. Ancient orders remained 
strong while they had a consciousness of a high calling but de- 
clined when they became complacent. The crux of the question 
is, therefore, whether the aims of general education have been 
elevated and focused on ever advancing universal objectives as 
the scope of its purview has widened. 

To a certain extent, the liberal arts concept, 7.e., personal cul- 
ture for its own sake and for private enjoyment divorced from 
any service or vocational utility, is vestigial of monasticism, and 
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as the designating label of a large sector of higher education, has 
inadequately represented the life plans of many who studied 
therein and has hampered the humanities in modern civilization. 
A compressed world has made social accommodation rather than 
self-edification the supreme need of mankind in search for which 
the humanities might find life. Medicine, law and other profes- 
sions more and more require a social view and direction. If that 
quest for social accommodation should be accorded due space in 
the educational scheme, colleges of social arts might divide non- 
professional and pre-professional education with colleges of 
liberal arts. By whatever name, general education must accept 
its social function if it is to survive in a close order world. 

In the first place, humanistic education, in order to meet the 
needs of mankind as an authoritative social agency, may not 
longer evade taking responsibility for correct answers to certain 
problems of social adjustment. I recall the spectacle of two pro- 
fessors of economics in a public debate vehemently contending 
for diametrically opposed tenets on a well-defined issue. Obvi- 
ously, either the premise or reasoning of at least one speaker was 
incorrect, since one position was the negative of the other. Ade- 
quate research agencies should be available to determine the 
relative correctness of such convictions and the limitations to 
precision in the answers. Two competent opinions should at least 
lie in the same direction rather than canceling into nullity. It 
seems evident that opinions pertaining to social questions are 
shaped largely by environmental prejudices rather than by ade- 
quate investigation of pertinent facts and unbiased analysis. 
The liberal or subjective methodologies, whatever virtues they 
may possess, tend to yield differences rather than agreements of 
opinion and are therefore less likely to produce harmony and 
concerted action than is the more objective approach. The need 
in social education is for highest common factors of agreement in 
essentials rather than thrills of solo performance or brilliant sky- 
rockets which soon fade leaving no permanent illumination. To 
meet the obligation, it appears necessary for higher education 
to devise group instrumentalities for exploring premises and test- 
ing rationalities sufficiently to yield correct answers to major 
socionomic problems and also to provide some editorial super- 
vision by competent colleagues to clarify findings. No voice 
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should be smothered. Every opinion is sacred but not every 
opinion is equally right. At present, the public weights collegi- 
ate opinion by a coefficient depending on the fame of the uni- 
versity from which it emanates, and that fame may be deter. 
mined largely by the prowess of the football team, the total enrol- 
ment, or the budget of the publicity director. 

University departmental faculties generally do not attempt 
to take institutional responsibility for the correctness of views 
expressed by its members, even though in the public mind those 
views are essentially institutional pronouncements. Many uni- 
versities do not distinguish between an open forum and a ¢ollege, 
and are content with abundant discussion by miscellaneous 
speakers, even though much is patently specious. Hyde Park, 
where anyone may mount his soap-box and harangue all who will 
listen, is a praiseworthy instrument of free democracy, but it is 
not a university. Students should not be shut off from hearing 
any message that interests them, but it seems ill-advised to invite 
well-known voices of error to the campus in order to evaluate the 
message, because the significance of college sponsorship in such 
eases exceeds that of a textbook assignment. Statistical studies 
in many instances would probably show that academic opinions 
on important issues cancel into zero rather than accumulate into 
a voice of leadership. 

The inference that the expanded social arts may crowd the 
liberal arts for place in the new education may be supported by 
two illustrations, one from the domestic scene and one from the 
international situation. 

Perhaps the outstanding social phenomenon in recent years is 
the growth of the labor movement. In America, it has increased 
to such proportions and to such irresponsibility that it can deter- 
mine national elections, it can control our music, it ean defy the 
federal government and its administrative agencies, and it can 
paralyze the national war effort in a time of crisis. Yet colleges 
do little more than give a few courses in labor relations chiefly 
historical rather than analytical or evaluative. Recently a promi- 
nent socialist politician advocated establishing labor colleges at 
federal expense. A few labor ‘‘colleges’’ sponsored by organized 
labor existed for a number of years and came up for considera- 
tion at the 1928 convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
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Sponsored by local organizations, they were chiefly communistic 
propaganda agencies rather than educational institutions, accord- 
ing to the report of Mr. Matthew Woll before the convention. 
President William E. Green denounced them for their subversive 
tendencies* and the national organizations had little sympathy 
with them. However, much water has run under the bridge 
since 1928. Will higher education give adequate attention to the 
function and social integration of labor? Will such phenomena 
continue to have no more significance in education than to serve 
as a suitable matter for philosophic reflection ? 

In the international realm, will humanistic education take more 
than academic interest in the foundation of peace, which has 
become the number one quest of civilization? Do the humanities 
pertain to the future of the race or only to the past? Do all 
interests of mankind have to channel through the bottleneck of 
politics and government? History records many futile attempts 
at international organization on the frame of political balances 
and bargains. Darius, Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Ghengis 
Khan, Napoleon and Hitler have had their delusions of grandeur 
predicated on military dictatorship; poets from Dante’s De 
Monarchia to Tennyson’s Locksley Hall have envisioned a federa- 
tion of mankind; philosophers from Penn to Kant have extolled 
world union ; princes from Henry IV of France to Nicholas II of 
Russia have proposed plans; the Delphic Amphichtyony, the 
Holy Roman Empire, the Grand Alliance, the Central American 
League, and the League of Nations represent the wreckage 
through the centuries of hopeful schemes. These records seem 
to demonstrate the impotence of politics alone to accomplish 
international accord. Political leagues for collective security re- 
tain too much of the musty relics of medieval plans to federate 
kings rather than peoples. Sovereigns’ alliances may well give 
room to peoples’ alliances in realms of common interest, and man- 
kind must look to ways other than political to find international 
accord. 

The most successful international cooperation at present is the 
Red Cross, devoted to a universal humanitarian objective, the 
relief of human suffering. Its common appeal permits its opera- 
tions to rise above political partisanship and belligerence. Man- 


* Proceeding A. F. of L. 1928, p. 313. 
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kind’s enlightenment might be made a similar common quest of 
humanity. Let education be independent of political domina- 
tion and aims; let its sources of information and inquiries be 
free; let the radio be available for educational discussions by 
world leaders; let philosophies of social organization be debated 
on the air with only the appeal of merit to induce acceptance; 
then the magnetic waves of space may become the thought waves 
of collective humanity and progress toward a rational world 
understanding will have begun. In World War I and in the 
early stages of the present conflict, many examples of cooperation 
among scholars and learned societies might be cited to show that 
in the more dispassionate fields of learning, understanding and 
collaboration among the nationals of politically antagonistic 
states are possible. An international organization of education 
could be counted on to effect cooperation among teachers and 
scholars and to spread the spirit of understanding to other areas 
of intellectual collaboration, which might ultimately be joined up 
into political federation. A hurried scanning of library titles 
shows many international associations for vocations and profes- 
sions, numerous international committees for special researches, 
literally hundreds of international congresses and conferences in 
divers fields, together with international institutes, societies, sur- 
veys and symposia almost beyond counting. Industries, trades, 
banking, labor and other interests have been internationally 
organized without involving the emotional issues of sovereignty. 
They demonstrate that in all intellectual and non-political fields 
cooperation is possible. Can education cement them into one 
fabric of world accord ? 

At the peace convention to come, an important place in the 
agenda should be assigned to education with a view to instituting 
a world educational alliance. American organizations might 
properly take the initiative in the eflort. The machinery might 
be a world council and secretariat at Geneva having means of 
articulation with independent educational councils in various 
countries. All countries having representative government might 
have delegates in proportion to their respective college enrol- 
ments. The aim should be to put the spirit of world collabora- 
tion in the living wills of the youth of the world facing a forma- 
tive future rather than attempting to resuscitate the political 
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rigor mortis of a dead past. Political federation of the world is 
not a first step but a fair hope of evolutionary development from 
discrete projects of cooperation. Bismarck’s aphorism, ‘‘ What 
you would have in your state, first put in your schools,’’ might be 
enlarged to, ‘‘ What you would have in your world, first put in 
the schools of the world.’’ Thus the educational forces might 
be geared to the intangible molds and movements which so 
largely shape human destiny. 

Can the humanities be made social and universal rather than 
personal in their outlook? Can they become less contemplatively 
abstract and more organizationally dynamic? Necessarily, edu- 
cation is accomplished by developing the capacities of the indi- 
vidual, by implanting knowledge and attitudes, by training 
powers of observation, critical analysis, deduction and expres- 
sion, but that individual development must be given direction. 
It is a fair inference that whether that direction be inward or 
outward will largely determine the role of the humanities in the 
civilization of tomorrow. The humanities will always be the 
heart of education. A reorientation would place them on a higher 
level with wider horizons. 









HOW JUSTIFY THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE DURING 
WARTIME 


SAMUEL K. WILSON 
FORMER PRESIDENT, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


OTAL war especially when it is global war without total and 
global peace is a lost war or rather a war interrupted by an 
armistice. Crushing the enemy is important; framing the peace 
is equally important and is secondary to crushing the enemy only 
in time. Crushing the enemy is mechanistic. Without the 
assembly line machinery of production and destruction war 
would be pretty much of a neighborhood affair. Mechanisms 
must be built and operated by professionals at that sort of thing, 
engineers, mechanics, transport workers, farmers, soldiers, sailors 
and experts in all particular skills needed to prepare and repair 
millions for combat duty. Rebuilding the nations for global 
peace is menistic (adjective of the substantive form, ‘‘men’’). 
It is obvious that nation-wide groups of men must be rebuilt by 
professionals at that sort of thing, by those who know and can 
appraise the head-working and the heart-throbbing of humanity, 
past and present. 

The rebuilding must thus be at least directed by effective 
graduates of liberal arts colleges or by those who without formal 
training in the liberal arts program have by their own efforts 
achieved a great part of the liberal arts objective. 

My conclusion is conditioned twice; first, if a college does not 
teach the existence of God, a spiritual soul and natural rights, it 
prepares for a dictatorship and not for democracy. Such a col- 
lege has no right to exist in the United States during wartime 
or at any other time. Secondly, the liberal arts program might 
well be recast. The liberal arts college professes to teach stu- 
dents to think correctly and to think spaciously. We help stu- 
dents to think spaciously by making them acquainted with the 
spacious thinking of literature. No one is acquainted with 
Shakespeare who has read a couple of thousand lines written by 

Nore: Digest of paper presented at Eighth Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
west Unit, College and University Department, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 
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him; similarly no one can thus know Homer. Accordingly I 
propose that all linguistics save the vernacular, grammar and the 
mental training derived from translation, be confined to the high 
school or professional schools. All classical and modern litera- 
ture in the college should be read in the vernacular. The ver- 
nacular will be a required subject in all college classes. 

Time saved from tedious grubbing through a few lines of Latin 
or Greek a day can be devoted to the social sciences. Through 
the artistry of words literature presents the spacious thinking of 
the individual ; through the artistry of deeds, social sciences pre- 
sent the spacious thinking of the group. Moreover a study of 
the social sciences will be an aid to apostolic thinking. Material- 
ists have almost preempted the presentation of social sciences. 
Social sciences cannot be expressed precisely and adequately 
until they are informed by a correct philosophy and by a knowl- 
edge of God and of man’s relations to God. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


DONALD P. COTTRELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
INSTRUCTION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


E present mobilization of American resources for total war 

affords an unparalleled opportunity for appraisal of the 
worth of the American college and a careful consideration of 
plans for the future in the general field of collegiate education, 
Conceivably this disruption of the educational system brought 
about by the withdrawal of teachers and students, particularly 
at the college level, may in the long run prove to have been good 
fortune. However, at present many view it with grave concern 
and regard it merely as a necessarily high price to be paid for 
victory. 

Clearly, to develop a comprehensive program for the college 
of the future is too great an assignment for any one person to 
undertake. This article, therefore, is not intended either as 
prophecy or as a proposal for high strategy. Rather, it is offered 
as a brief discussion of certain considerations that will presum- 
ably have to enter into any cooperative effort that may be made 
by educators, statesmen and other citizens to define the problem 
and to envisage its larger implications. 

The American college has traditionally assumed a primary 
responsibility for the education of leaders and has taken this 
responsibility seriously. It has been notably successful in this 
work. Until a century ago it chiefiy trained ministers and 
teachers. As science came to be applied to agriculture and in- 
dustrial production and as business and social services grew in 
popular importance, the college adapted its materials and 
methods to the task of providing leaders for these fields. In re 
cent years the appeal of college education became so wide that 
nearly 2000 institutions enrolled one out of every seven youths 
of college age. In no other part of the world has so ambitious 4 
program developed. If the inclusion of so large a proportion 
of youth in college implies a change in the concept of leadership, 

Nore: First appeared in The International Quarterly, Vol. VII, No. 2, 
Spring, 1943. 
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such a change is no more than a natural extension of the historic 
process of adaptation by the college to changed conditions of 
leadership in our society. 

Even before Pearl Harbor the war was changing the college. 
Intensification of vital lines of specialization threatened the 
claims of general studies. Increasing national and world politi- 
eal and economic insecurity shook the foundations of intellectual 
and moral certainties. A strong cry was uttered for a ‘‘return 
to fundamentals.’’ In a precarious time many men sought to 
re-establish the old guides of the past. In a few places the cur- 
riculum was purged of empirical interests and an educational 
program was devised to channel the guidance and discipline of 
youth into familiar and more nearly compassable lines. The old 
syntheses and the wisdom of the ages were set forth as the way 
of salvation from the confusion of our generation. That this 
plaintive note failed to comfort the vast majority of troubled 
spirits is perhaps evidence of the sturdiness of youth’s indepen- 
dent judgment of its needs. The majority of youth and educa- 
tors alike have resisted all temptation to indulge themselves in 
retreat from the primary task of grappling with the control of 
human destiny in a technological world that has run amuck. 

Today, in the midst of the desperate struggle for survival, the 
task for all men of good will, the task of thinking through the 
fundamental problem of moral and social control of human life 
on this planet, is a thousand times more difficult than previously. 
Military needs must of necessity come first. The armed forces 
must be trained for their grim responsibility. Production must 
be increased to the limit. The colleges have necessarily and 
rightly given over a great part of their resources and facilities, 
their staffs and student bodies to these purposes. Nevertheless, 
the long-term responsibility for sound education remains with 
them. Lest we yet lose the battle after the guns have ceased 
firing, the colleges must help to provide leadership in the building 
of institutions and techniques, in the establishment of principles 
and understandings through which the nations and peoples of the 
earth may restore and extend their control of the conditions of 
liberty and justice. The British universities have been assigned 
by the Government this wartime service as one of their major 
responsibilities. It is perhaps too soon to see whether American 
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colleges and universities will be considered by our Government 
equally important contributors to the war effort in this respect, 

Of one thing we may be certain. The successful conclusion of 
the military struggle will not settle the main issue. It will 
simply clear away the potentially fatal obstructions to considera- 
tion of the main issue. We shall then have the immediate task 
once more before us of devising a workable organization of insti- 
tutions and ideas for the management of life in a world with 
greater power for good or evil than it ever before in human his- 
tory possessed. What kinds of provisions for college education 
will America then need? Without being able to draw detailed 
blueprints at this time, perhaps we can nevertheless see certain 
of the main requirements for the future. 

In the first place, we shall need to make provision for the ecol- 
legiate education of a much greater number and proportion of 
the young people than we have ever before included. The tradi- 
tional objective of leadership training is sound but it will have to 
be shorn of its aristocratic presuppositions and its privileged 
class connotations. We shall need many more different kinds of 
leaders in the future than in the past, and we shall have to draw 
our leadership from a much wider population than we have 
hitherto thought possible or desirable. The victory of the people 
over despotism and exploitation means that every man shall have 
his chance to lead in some aspect of life and shall be afforded 
opportunities for distinctive contributions to human welfare. 
There can be no dearth of such opportunities in a world which 
places a high value on the worth of every personality. 

Let no objection be raised that the masses: of Americans will 
not have the time for higher education. Sources of abundant 
natural power and machine technology are quite adequate to pro- 
vide a munificent material standard of living without human 
drudgery. But these great workers who are to lighten the bur- 
dens for men must be directed. We shall not have the time to 
forego higher education if we are to learn enough to give them 
intelligent direction. Furthermore, we shall not dare to risk 
their being directed by people who are not busy the greater part 
of their lives liberating and disciplining their own minds and 
spirits in order that ignorance, superstition and selfishness may 
be kept in permanent subjection. 
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Secondly, the pattern of college education will have to be more 
localized than in the past. The great bulk of the load cannot be 
entrusted to institutions seeking a national clientele. This re- 
quirement is not attributable to any lack of travel facilities, for 
these will be freely used, but college education in the future must 
have its roots in the deep springs of the life of the primary social 
groups of the community, families, workers’ associations and the 
like. Thus the educational experience of the college student will 
be insured against dilettantism, esoteric fancy, escapism and 
irrelevancy to the great concerns of people going about their lives 
with responsibility and courage. 

In the third place, the college curriculum will have to be sub- 
jected to a much more rigorous practical test than it has ever 
before undergone. The young men and women of America will 
not again be easily persuaded that tradition will safely guide 
them in their education, for obviously many of the traditional 
ideas have proved themselves impotent in safeguarding against 
catastrophe. This does not mean that there will be any lessening 
of intellectual interest among students. On the contrary, there 
will be a tremendous resurgence of demand for sound ideas and 
adequate philosophies, since the challenge to build wisely for the 
future will be more tragically serious and direct than for many a 
generation gone by. Moreover, the deep human interests and 
aspirations that find expression in great works of art, poetry, 
music and religion will once more be released. As a consequence, 
the humanities and the arts will once more become the conveyors 
of imagination and creative genius, and these human abilities 
will have a practical justification that may well develop them to 
heights of achievement beyond our fondest dreams. 

Fourthly, work and education will have to be joined in a 
natural bond of common purpose. The concept of education as 
an activity to be carried on without direct experience in fellow- 
ship with those who constitute the great groups of economic pro- 
ducers in our society is a relic of a feudal past. The persistence 
of such a concept has weakened some of our colleges almost be- 
yond repair. They have come to be looked upon as purveyors 
of rare jewels for intellectual adornment and consequently their 
services have come to be associated with the other gratuitous 
privileges of the wealthy classes. 
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With the great resources of science and technology at our dis- 
posal we shall have more, rather than less work to do in the fu- 
ture. It will be better work, but there will be more of it and it 
will mean more to the life of the individual. Work is the great 
healer of anguished souls. It is the primary means of establish- 
ing one’s sense of importance and of achievement. Every man 
must have both the right and the opportunity to work, from child- 
hood to old age, and indeed, he must be expected to work. In 
order for work to be good for a man and not drudgery, it must 
have meaning and significance to him. This kind of work 
throughout a man’s life needs the company of education all along 
the way. Any education which disregards this primary focus of 
a man’s energies and talents is mean and poor and unworthy. 
Work experience, not just preparation for some future day when 
work may begin, must become a vital part of college education 
tomorrow. 

In the fifth place, our colleges will have to rely much more 
upon the help of people in the community than they have been 
accustomed todo. One reason for this is that good college educa- 
tion will require much richer resources of knowledge and experi- 
ence and active energy than any group of professional faculty 
members can expect to encompass simply in their own persons. 
For alert young people who are themselves in the process of 
assuming responsibility as adult leaders, the college education is 
one of collaboration with responsible individuals and groups in 
the community. Furthermore, the necessary sponsorship for 
its works and financial support, which the college always needs, 
will in the future be less assured by the possession of endowment 
funds. More money will have to be secured currently and more 
spokesmanship for its various contributions will have to be cur- 
rently maintained to assure the sustained existence of any single 
collegiate institution. All of this points to the need for colleges 
generally to realize and build upon the natural advantages of 
belonging to the communities—advantages which are possessed 
by a large proportion of the 600 junior colleges now in operation, 
especially those which are supported by public taxation. It may 
well be that ‘‘People’s College’’ or ‘‘Community College’’ will 
become familiar terms in the future. 
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A sixth consideration is that college students of the near fu- 
ture will insist upon receiving the necessary help in becoming 
citizens of the world. Whether or not men and women now liv- 
ing succeed in establishing any form of stable world government, 
the American people have an irretrievable stake in the destinies 
of peoples around the globe, many of whom have hitherto been 
foreign and unknown. Regardless of the form and degree of 
responsibility which the American people may assume for world 
leadership, youth will not soon be willing to grow up in ignorance 
of Latin America, the Near East and the Far East. This means 
that place will have to be made in the college curriculum for a 
greatly revitalized study of languages, for intercultural studies 
of a great many kinds, and for travel with an educational purpose 
and significance. It means that American colleges should also 
make themselves ready to receive youth from all over the world 
who will, by some means or other, arrive here to study and to 
secure for their homelands the spiritual and intellectual fruits 
of science, technology, the modern arts, economic and political 
institutions and practices as they are to be found in American 
life. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that government funds 
may be made available to facilitate this process, somewhat after 
the fashion of the scholarships for Chinese students that were 
established many years ago from the Boxer Indemnity funds. 

In any case, it will be important to recognize that this two-way 
process of cultural interpenetration through channels of col- 
legiate education will in time, if not immediately, have a pro- 
found effect upon American life and institutions. A world in 
which isolation can no longer be practiced will impose a new and 
grave responsibility upon education for leadership. 

Finally, both the educational program and the administration 
of our colleges in the future will have to be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny from the point of view of the practice of de- 
mocracy. A generation which has fought and bled that the basic 
principles of democracy might have the chance to develop both 
at home and abroad will, very likely, be less tolerant than usual 
of the flouting of these principles in a great variety of domestic 
institutions and conventions. Racial and religious prejudice 
and persecution will have to be stamped out at home if. the 
American way of life is to be able to withstand continuously the 
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criticism of neighbors abroad. Petty autocracy in administra- 
tion must disappear, since it will increasingly be viewed as evi- 
dence of lack of integrity in our democratic professions. Most 
important of all, there will be no patience with sentimental and 
unintelligent organization and practice in the name of de- 
mocracy. The need of forever disproving the insidious lie that 
democracy, in the very nature of the case, has to be the most 
inefficient form of government will impose a compelling obliga- 
tion to redesign the methods of democracy from top to bottom if 
necessary, in order that the spirit and purpose of democracy may 
be kept alive. Our colleges should be model groups exemplifying 
both in precept and practice the ingenuity of our people in sus- 
taining an ideal through adaptation to new conditions. 

Doubtless the above list of considerations affecting the future 
character of American colleges could be considerably extended. 
The general line of development, however, is evident. One im- 
portant emphasis in this discussion, however, remains to be made, 
That is the matter of the possibilities of planning for the future 
of college education during these years when colleges are operat- 
ing under conditions so fundamentally different from those 
hitherto regarded as normal. 

We dare not drop our sights and become exclusively preoc- 
cupied with the fever and sweat of the immediate struggle. This 
immediate struggle is continuous with a long-term struggle to 
build both the lessons of the war and the fruits of victory solidly 
into our lives and to forestall any repetition of such a holocaust 
in the history of civilization as we are at present undergoing. If 
we relax our concern for long-term goals we shall certainly both 
lose the needed extra ounce of enérgy for the present work and 
silently and unknowingly give over the future to chance. Edu- 
cational associations and lay groups having a vital concern for 
the educational welfare of our people should now be launching 
the most profound and energetic efforts to study into the problem 
herein discussed. If this could be brought about it would in 
itself be an added guarantee of the fundamental righteousness 
of the democratic cause which the United Nations espouse in this 
war. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS IN WARTIME 


NANCY WATSON 
SENIon aT SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


[HE devastating effect of the war on a liberal arts program for 

men has made it clear that if the liberal arts tradition in this 
country is to be continued, it must be upheld in the women’s col- 
leges. That the war has shifted the emphasis from the liberal 
arts towards an ever-increasing demand for professional and 
vocational training is also obvious. This demand is reflected in 
questions which the college girl is now asking herself. Should 
we forget all cultural courses and concentrate on specialized 
training for war work? Should we leave college now and take a 
job in a war industry? Although the answers to these and to 
many other similar questions depend on the capability and per- 
sonality of different individuals, it seems to me, and to many 
others with whom I have talked, that a college education can as- 
sume today broader and more significant aspects than ever be- 
fore: that even though our goals certainly must be identified with 
the war effort and with post-war reconstruction, to throw liberal 
arts education out the window is one way of defeating the very 
standards that democracy represents. 

This does not mean that college women are going to ignore the 
issues at hand; rather it means that education today must be 
regarded from a two-dimensional point of view: on the one hand, 
from a long-term perspective which implies education for democ- 
racy and the maintenance of our culture, and on the other hand, 
from the immediate, pragmatic view which involves training for 
participation in the national effort. Both are immensely signifi- 
cant in any country that is at war not only to win battles but 
also to win the right to build an enduring and creative peace. 

Just before and after the United States entered the war, the 
predominant attitude of college women was that our principal 
task was to preserve the liberal tradition ; and there is still a large 
group of people who feel that liberal arts for liberal arts alone 
is justified ; that the best contribution the women’s colleges can 

Nore: An Education Panel Paper presented at a Wartime Conference, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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offer is the training of intelligent, cultured and emotionally bal- 
anced citizens who will be able to take part in maintaining and 
raising our standards of civilization. And this is indeed im- 
perative. One outstanding basis for democracy is that it re. 
quires the people to think for themselves—whether adequately or 
inadequately. It seems essential therefore, that if we expect to 
maintain and improve a working democratic form of government 
after the war, that our citizens be well educated and informed. 
Moreover, the aftermath of the war is likely to bring an increased 
interest in the liberal arts, and there will be need of thinking, 
self-disciplined women to participate in the reconstruction period. 
Certainly specialized skills and science alone cannot solve the 
problem of constructing a lasting peace. There will be required, 
however, people—in our government, in industry, and in the com- 
munity—who can attain a synthesis of science and art, and who 
can view the specialized field in relation to the problem of pro- 
ductive living as a whole. The long term aspect of college edu- 
cation, then, seems to me to be of immense value. 

The college girl, however, is also deeply concerned with her 
contribution to the immediate war effort. With the course of the 
war in the summer of 1942—the battle of the Atlantic, further 
German advances into Russia and continual defeats in the Pacific 
—the implications of the war were made clear, and it was realized 
that women must be equipped to participate in the war effort; 
it became increasingly evident that women were needed, and 
needed badly in wartime positions in the government and in in- 
dustry as well as in community service. Moreover, jobs were 
being offered to them on a professional as well as on a volunteer 
basis. 

College students are not unaware of these demands. I am 
convinced that the old accusation of seclusion in the proverbial 
‘ivory tower,’’ of detachment from the practical realities of liv- 
ing cannot hold today. College girls know that this is an ‘‘all- 
out’’ war, and that their services are required to their utmost 
ability. They expect and are eager to be absorbed in the war 
effort upon graduation. They are conscious of the fact that their 
courses must be directed toward attainment of the best results 
of which they are capable. Increasingly more of them are pre- 
paring themselves for effective war and post-war work by choos- 
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ing carefully those fields which are in accord with their talents, 
and are using the advantages offered at college to help them 
develop these in full. 

For many of them, however, there is a choice to face—a difficult 
choice. With knowledge of the demands for woman power, and 
with intensified outside pressure, the question has been raised 
whether it is more important to leave college and to take part 
immediately in some form of war work, or whether the best con- 
tribution can be made by remaining in college until graduation, 
and then to take a job, reinforced with greater maturity and 
knowledge. The accelerated curriculum that most colleges have 
assumed has helped to mitigate this problem to a certain degree, 
but in any case, neither choice can be condemned. The girl who 
drops her college education to become a welder or to join the 
women’s armed services, does so because she believes that in this 
way she can best participate in the national emergency. While 
this course may afford more emotional satisfaction, and may 
appear more patriotic, the girl who decides to finish her educa- 
tion cannot be termed selfish or escapist. It is simply that she 
realizes that broad responsibilities lie ahead, and feels that she 
is in college to become better equipped to fulfill them. Such a 
decision is not a matter of snap judgment, but involves thoughtful 
consideration, and a careful weighing of both sides of the prob- 
lem. The frequent conversations held on campus on this matter 
reveal that the pull toward direct participation in the war effort 
is often very strong, and that those who choose to continue their 
education do so for sincere and logical purposes. Immediate 
activity, moreover, is afforded by devoting a part of each week 
to some form of war work in neighboring communities. 

It is also true that a liberal arts education can contribute much 
towards training the student for the war effort from the direct, 
short-term point of view. Although the question of how the 
American people best can be educated may be fundamentally a 
peace-time question, the problem of education in a country at 
war both has sharpened its implications and brought it up for 
consideration in the minds of more people than ever before. An 
alert, well-informed mind, an ability to rise to emergencies, and 
to carry out concentrated work over a period of time, are advan- 
tages to any individual, no matter what his or her field of work. 
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Regardless of the specific job the college girl expects to take, it 
seems to me that the maturity, stability and sincerity of purpose 
which can be attained through a college education are the basic 
qualifications for almost any kind of work. 

Aside from certain qualities of character which a student may 
absorb at a liberal arts college, and which will be of value to her 
not only in the problem of day-to-day living, but also in contrib- 
uting her utmost capacities to any job, a broad range of courses 
are offered at college which can help the student prepare herself 
to participate in the life of the community—whether it be in the 
immediate war effort or otherwise. Women are needed who have 
had a considerable amount of chemistry. Physics, statistics and 
mathematics are also demanded for those who wish to become 
laboratory assistants, statisticians, junior chemists and engineers. 
Facility in one or more of the foreign languages is required for 
many posts in the Government, in banking, exporting and scien- 
tific research as well as for those who wish to do overseas work 
with the Red Cross or in post-war rehabilitation. A major in 
Spanish, for instance, can be preparing to work with agencies 
for furthering inter-cultural relations with Latin America. 

A study of the Social Sciences is of value to every student, 
regardless of the job she chooses; through economics and history 
courses, she can develop a far broader and saner understanding 
of the background of the war and of problems of post-war living 
—an understanding particularly vital today when appeals to the 
emotions can so easily blur the issues. Psychology is important 
in almost any field whether the student joins the women’s armed 
services, whether she plans to be a nurse, an occupational thera- 
pist or to do personnel work in an industry. Certainly there 
exists a great need on the civilian home front for women who can 
take responsible leads in their own communities ; the rise of delin- 
quency among adolescents, health problems and the shortage of 
teachers, doctors and social workers are problems which must be 
faced. A study of psychology with correlated field work can 
significantly contribute to the college girl’s aims in any one of 
these fields. Study of child care and training affords one specific 
example of work which can be of value; owing to the war demand 
for more woman power, the need for trained nursery school teach- 
ers to supervise volunteers at child care centers is great. If the 
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student wishes to choose such a career, work in a Nursery School, 
supplemented by psychology courses at college can afford valu- 
able training and experience. 

Literature and writing are also of general value, the former 
in clarifying problems of living, and in developing a more per- 
ceptive comprehension of human relationships both in a con- 
temporary world and in past generations; writing is necessary if 
the student is to know how to express herself, and how to present 
clear, concise reports and summaries. For those whose talents 
lie in the visual arts, openings as recreational workers, and posi- 
tions in aircraft and other war plants as well as in government 
service as assistant engineering draftsmen are available. 

The courses offered at a liberal arts college have been men- 
tioned only in a very general way and only in limited scope. Un- 
doubtedly any one of them could be attained in a more highly 
concentrated and specialized form in a vocational or professional 
training school. But this is where the double-edged aspect of our 
education needs to be emphasized. While the college student can 
point her courses toward a definite field which will eventually 
enable her to make a direct contribution to the war effort, she 
may also benefit from a liberal arts education. While preparing 
for immediate, concrete activity, she is at the same time getting 
the kind of rounded training which more than any other has been 
found to produce cultured, emotionally and intellectually stable 
citizens. With a well-grounded background in various cultural 
subjects, and some concentration in a specific field, the college 
girl can then go on to the more narrow specialization afforded in 
government technical schools and arsenals, or on the job in many 
war industries. Those who do not choose to go into industry or 
into the women’s armed services are better equipped to assume 
equally essential positions as intelligent, active and influential 
participants in civic and community life. 

While the utilitarian value of education has a definite value, 
and is certainly of great need today, one should not lose sight of 
education for a truly rounded and balanced life. We surely do 
not want to look forward to a generation of mechanically minded, 
specialized automatons, each with an eye to his specific job and 
no understanding of its relationship to the other fields, and still 
less to a total pattern. Rather, it seems more than ever impor- 
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tant today that we learn to adapt ourselves to and to become an 
integral unit of society; that we be prepared to appreciate and 
utilize effectively the arts and products of a society subscribing 
to objectives of peace. It seems clear that one of the most 
dynamic approaches to such a goal, which must be achieved if we 
are not to become a people who know only how to think in terms 
of industry and production for war, is personified by a broad gen- 
eral education which provides an understanding of the relation 
of scientific and cultural exploration to better living. 





WHICH WAY SALVATION 


BYRON 8S. HOLLINSHEAD 
PRESIDENT, SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ANY of us have been profoundly moved by reading Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie’s recent book, One World. In that book he puts 
his finger on some of the chief problems of our political and social 
order of the post-war period. In this address I want to add some 
footnotes to One World, not so directly concerned with the politi- 
cal aspects of our problems as with the ideologies which educa- 
tional institutions must foster if the kind of world of which Mr. 
Willkie wrote is to come about. 

To say that education of the past several decades has been con- 
fused, as President Hutchins of the University of Chicago does, 
is not to get at our problems. Education has not suffered so 
much from being confused as it has suffered from changing 
enthusiasms which have swung from one extreme to the other. 
Sometimes, to be sure, these extremes have been practiced at one 
and the same time but those are special cases. 

As an example of the extremity which sometimes occurs at one 
and the same time, I recall a convention of the American Council 
on Education a few years ago at which Father Gannon, President 
of Fordham University, spoke very interestingly on 400 years of 
Jesuit education. Father Gannon deplored the freedom of selec- 
tion of courses by students and very intelligently argued in sup- 
port of a rigid system of required subjects with no deviation. 
Father Gannon was followed on the program by President War- 
ren, of Sarah Lawrence College, who, also very intelligently, 
advocated a complete freedom of choice of courses by students 
allowing them to experiment and get their education by an indi- 
vidual project method. 

One could imagine a Fordham boy married to a Sarah Law- 
rence girl. With the advent of a baby, the Fordham boy would 
seek the authoritative formula by which all babies are best nour- 
ished. If the formula did not agree with the baby, then the baby 
would be wrong but the formula would be unchanged. The 

Nore: Baccalaureate Sermon, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, May 16, 
1943. 
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Sarah Lawrence girl would have no use for formulas based on 
past history but would experiment in concocting her own. If 
her formula did not agree with the baby it would be too bad, but 
the baby would not be undernourished for lack of experimenta- 
tion. In either case—poor baby. 

Of course this illustration is exaggerated simply to illustrate 
my point. The main current of American education has not been 
as extreme as the foregoing illustration either way, but it has 
suffered from changing enthusiasms which mostly have been a 
reflection of the world outside. These enthusiasms, at least to a 
degree, have taken on the fervor of Crusades in search of a Holy 
Grail which instead of turning out to be an Irish horn of plenty 
has frequently become just brass and water. 

Let us review our national history somewhat. One of the best 
known of the Pre-Revolutionary pamphleteers in America was 
Thomas Paine. One of his famous pamphlets was called the 
‘* Age of Reason.’’ I am not concerned with the material of the 
pamphlet which was an attack on formalized religion, but it is 
interesting that even before the Revolutionary War we had set 
‘*Reason’’ on the throne as a kind of national god. 

The deification of reason was a result, of course, of the social 
and popular revolt against form which accompanied the French 
and American Revolutions. The place of emotion, of faith, of 
revelation and of intuition was to be disposed of entirely. The 
profundity of a philosopher like Pascal; ‘‘The heart has reasons 
the mind will never know,’’ was lost sight of completely. Man 
was an animal with the power of reason. If his ‘‘reasonable’’ 
nature did not work very well, then he needed more ‘‘reason.”’ 
Nothing else was important. 

Because we were in a new land where individualism did no 
particular harm, we quickly absorbed the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury new freedom of Byron, Shelley and Keats. The Nineteenth 
Century of both England and America is almost a saga of the 
individual. Not only did the individual have laissez faire in 
economics, but he had rights defined by constitutions and popular 
ideologies. Group rights were subservient. 

Now the worship of individualism of the Nineteenth Century 
had enormously important results in developing our continent 
with initiative spurred by incentives. One pauses in admiration 
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at its fruits. It developed great statesmen, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, and great industrial benefactors, like Thomas Edison. But 
it brought with it at times a tyranny by individuals like the 
tyranny of the older ‘‘Divine Right of Kings.’’ 

In the latter part of the century we developed another god who 
was to reign through individualism and his name was ‘‘Science.’’ 
With the development of specialization in the German universi- 
ties a way was opened by which men might forever be spared the 
drudgery of backbreaking toil. We copied this deification of 
science without concern and counted it more important for an 
engineer to build a machine than for him to worry about how 
many would be annihilated by it. 

Our national priests were those who by application of the scien- 
tifie method could discover new ways for us to abolish space, time 
and labor. No one can quarrel with these laudable objectives, 
but it is only too obvious that our advancement in science was not 
accompanied by any corresponding growth in the field of be- 
havior or ethics. 

In education we worshiped at the feet of science and while we 
did not forget our religious origins, our departments of science 
far outranked and overshadowed our departments of ethics and 
religion. Up to a few years ago it had been the habit of colleges 
to call clergymen to their administrative posts. I know my 
brethren of the ministry will not take it amiss when I say that 
those who were called were not always educators and that educa- 
tion, as such, suffered. I am also sure that the present habit of 
placing former teachers in administrative posts leads sometimes 
to the secularization of educational institutions because most of 
us who are teachers are perhaps too specialized and scientific. 

The deification of knowledge has not accomplished what we 
hoped. The deification of science has not saved the world. We 
are not now sure that ‘‘reason,’’ in quotation marks, will save 
us. If science and technology would make a nation great, then 
Germany should be the greatest leader of the world, but her 
science has left her barren, beaten and easily bewitched by the 
latest demagogue. 

On the other hand, if an absence of science would make for 
national good, then China should be the leader of the world. But 
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the absence of science, for her, has resulted only in poverty, dis- 
ease, death and destruction. 

What then shall man embrace to be saved? He has tried each 
new formula trustingly and has been frequently burned in the 
process. What is this brave new world of the theorists and 
advertisers to be like? The new world they speak of consists 
only of improvements of science; we shall still have the ‘‘old 
Adam.’’ No combination of glass that will float, cars of amazing 
speed and durability, prefabricated houses or any of the rest of 
it, will give man wisdom and stability in the world which science 
constantly recreates. 

Nor does man become wise simply because he is free. I dis- 
trust the people who want to leave with every nation after the 
war complete freedom to work out their own destiny. Though 
our own educational system is far from perfect, I believe we must 
develop a universal education modeled on ours which will incul- 
cate the results we want. Some will call this regimentation and 
some will call it imperialism, yet I feel sure that unless we dictate, 
to a degree at least, the kind of education both we and our enemies 
are to have after the war, we shall be fighting again within 30 
years. 

We can insist on a teaching of democracy, it seems to me, be- 
cause democracy is not a set of beliefs. It is a process, fluid and 
adaptable, whose sole insistence is that men learn to govern them- 
selves. Men have difficulty in governing themselves; they take 
halting steps ; they make mistakes ; even so, it is only by this kind 
of trial and error that we learn. 

Students in the schools of Germany and France, England and 
Spain, China and Japan, the United States and Brazil, must 
learn to regard the important element of their school life as learn- 
ing to live together by governing themselves. This core of the 
school program must be constantly practiced, for schools must be 
the place for a training in citizenship by giving opportunity for 
experience. It is more important that students learn democracy 
and Christianity than that they learn to design or operate a 
machine though there is no reason why they cannot do both. 

What would this education be like? One certainly cannot 
sketch in the details, but at least the broad outlines now seem 
visible. Certainly it will be a ‘‘controlled education’’ in the 
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sense that emphasis on democracy and democratic methods, re- 
ligion and ethics will play a prominent and predetermined part. 
We either have men of good will or we have disaster. We either 
have men who can govern themselves or we have chaos. 

While the experiment of Soviet Russia emphasizing the good 
of the masses rather than the good of the individual is not a sys- 
tem we want to emulate, we shall need to do more training for 
living in groups as that is the way an industrial civilization 
operates. 

The tyranny of the masses may be, frequently is, worse than 
the tyranny of individuals, yet we must find a middle way that 
gives justice to both. In the 1920’s we rushed headlong back to 
individualism and called it a ‘‘return to normalcy.’’ In the 
1930’s we rushed headlong into collectivism and called it ‘‘The 
New Deal.’’ It must be patent to all that there can be a middle 
ground which preserves initiative and incentive for the indi- 
vidual yet works for the good of the group. 

But how would this education provide the training needed by 
individuals if society is to survive? It must be an education 
which frankly propagandizes the liberal arts: great literature, 
religion, history, philosophy and all art forms. It must be an 
education which teaches science, but which exalts the ethics men 
must live by. It must be an education which is concerned with 
reason, but which also gives experience in emotion and faith. It 
must be an education in group living which trains respect and 
eoncern for the individual whose best interests are served by 
working with the group. 

Obviously, the development of such an educational program 
is a slow process and we must work for acceptance of it. Ob- 
viously too, we are not so perfect that we feel all educational 
systems should be modeled on ours. The development of an 
educational system, like the development of colonies, takes time. 
Colonies should not be freed until they are capable of self-gov- 
ernment and educational systems, also, will succeed only if the 
normal nativeness or indigenousness of a system is shaped toward 
an ideal system, even though the ideal system may take many 
decades to achieve. 

One of our problems will be that of our ally, Soviet Russia. 
She may argue that if we are to spread democracy to the world, 
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then she ought to be allowed to spread communism. If we are to 
spread Christianity, then she should spread atheism. I do not 
think these difficulties are too great to be resolved. Democracy 
can evolve from communism and the internationalism of Chris- 
tianity can replace state worship. Our difficulties lie partly in 
terms which frequently are not as contradictory as they seem 
when honest and earnest men motivated by good will sit down 
cooperatively together to work toward an agreed desirable end. 

And how would this education be controlled? Certainly, we 
do not want it dominated by the state since that would lead to 
sameness and sterility. The state, however, must determine the 
general objectives to be achieved and check frequently to see that 
these objectives actually are being achieved. To me, the best con- 
trol of institutions would be furnished by local and sometimes 
private supervision. We need particularly in democracy the 
kind of education which encourages local initiative within limits. 
If we want the students to learn to govern themselves, we also 
want educational institutions to govern themselves. Few great 
advances in any kind of education have come through bureau- 
cracies ; many have come through moderately controlled freedom. 

And what would be the content of this education? The flower 
of Greek civilization was its development of the human reason 
and its emphasis on art forms. The flower of the Hebraic civili- 
zation was its ethical teaching. The flower of Roman civilization 
was its government and roads; the flower of the Middle Ages was 
the development of faith as expressed in the great cathedrals; 
the flower of the Reformation and Renaissance was the develop- 
ment of the scientific method; the flower of the Industrial Age 
starting in the Nineteenth Century was its discovery that men 
might live without drudgery. The flower of our civilization 
must be a synthesis of all these, combining the best elements of 
each in a new, combination eclectic philosophy peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of a machine and power age. 

That this will be difficult to achieve in a hodge-podge of con- 
flicting interests must be now clear to everyone. It means that 
each one of us in our small spheres must avoid special interests 
in our interest in the welfare of the whole. It means that we as 
citizens of the United States must be also, in a real sense, citizens 
of all other countries. 
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Lastly, I want to make a plea which may seem curious for 
one not of the cloth to make. There is a golden thread, a central 
motif, running through all Western civilization and some EKast- 
ern civilization for the past 2000 years. The thread might easily 
become a lifeline to preserve us all. Historically, psychologically, 
philosophically, ethically, it meets our present needs. It is a 
simple fundamental ethic which respects the individual and 
which respects the group. It fits in with science, with reason, 
with faith, with internationalism and with hope for the future. 
The essence of the ethic I am talking about will all be found in 
the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount.’’ 

It is not only that we need the Christianity of the ‘‘Sermon on 
the Mount’’ because it will make us individually better people; 
it is that the ethics of Christianity provide the only answer to the 
pressing problems I have briefly indicated. It is not only that 
we should have the faith of a Christian to have a higher indi- 
vidual moral code; it is that we must have the faith of a Christian 
if we are to survive at all. 

Further, it is not enough that we have the Christian faith, We 
must propagandize without emphasis on variation of sectarian 
belief to the people in the countries of our allies and our present 
enemies. I think we can do this without feeling that we are 
infringing, for if we are to propagandize democratic processes, 
then Christian processes must go along as a bulwark. For real 
Christianity and real democracy are handmaidens which serve 
each other as well as the people in whose midst they flourish. If 
Hitler was smart enough to see that democratic and Christian 
processes must be eliminated if the Nazi system were to endure, 
we ought to be smart enough to see that these two elements are 
essential to all civilizations if we are to endure. 

We return then to the old elements—tolerance, good will, self- 
abnegation, sacrifice, devotion, kindness and faith, which have 
such a familiar ring they seem trite, though the story of the Man 
of Galilee gathers luminousness with each turn of the page of 
history. For these two, democracy and Christianity, are the 
way of salvation if our tomorrows are to have brightness and 
integrity. 














NO TREATY OF PEACE!! 


GUY E. SNAVELY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


N° Treaty of Peace is needed to conclude World War II. No, 

not even an armistice. The War should end only with the 
unconditional surrender of those fiends incarnate who now rule 
in Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. 

The Allies, or United Nations, should proceed at once to organ- 
ize the World Federation. This Federation, planetary in extent, 
should include not only the nations fighting the Axis partners 
but also all neutrals willing to join. 

An immediate setting-up of the World Federation would tend 
tremendously to obviate the well-nigh insurmountable problems 
that will inevitably arise at the conclusion of hostilities. If it is 
not established now it is self-evident that war and its manifold 
miseries will continue for years after the shooting ceases. On 
that earnestly hoped-for day, neither the conquering Allies nor 
the vanquished Axis aggressors will be in a state of mind to draw 
up a just or enduring Armistice agreement, much less a fair and 
honorable Treaty of Peace. 

For the immediate present no elaborate scheme of World Fed- 
eration is needed or even advisable. A bare skeletal plan is all 
that is necessary. The prime necessity is the will, followed by 
suitable action, to make the start in the right direction. 

If nothing is attempted before the fall of Berlin, it would seem 
self-evident that we would have over again the same old game 
of maintaining a balance of power. Each of the four big coun- 
tries of the United Nations would automatically become respon- 
sible for its respective sphere of influence. China might be 
expected to be responsible for peace in the Far East, Russia in 
the Middle East, Britain and her dominions for a section of the 
West, and the United States in the Western Hemisphere. Other 
possibilities are just as patent. 

If the World Federation with its World Court and World 
Police is not a fait accompli before the shooting stops, there can- 

1 Reprinted from School and Society, May 1, 1943, Vol. 57, No. 1479, 
pages 485-487. ' 
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not be prompt and reasonable disarmament on the part of any 
nation. If the United States reverts to its former policy of isola- 
tion in such a situation, not only must we have required military 
training for every fit person for a year or more but we must 
become poverty-stricken trying to maintain a gigantic armament 
program. 

Industry based upon building tanks and airplanes for de- 
structive purposes is a pure will-o’-the-wisp. Construction of air- 
planes and automobiles and other types of machinery for the 
betterment of civilization will provide an abiding industry. This 
War is causing chaotic conditions in the lives of most citizens in 
every land. A race in armament building will lead the world 
to utter chaos. 

.There are several suitable methods of initiating the plan of a 
World Federation. One way would be for the leaders of the four 
large nations of the Allies—Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and 
Chiang Kai-shek—to issue a joint call to consider the problem. 
Probably a better procedure would be for President Roosevelt to 
invite all the Allied, as well as neutral, nations to send delegates 
to a conference in Washington to initiate the project. 

The other nations are glad to benefit by our Lend-Lease pro- 
grams. They should more gladly desire programs making Lend- 
Lease unnecessary. They would certainly prefer material for 
constructive uses for themselves rather than for the gruesome 
work of destroying other human beings. They surely would 
want a chance to raise their own food rather than depend on us 
to keep them from starvation. While we are training our men 
and completing other preparations for effective co-operation on 
the many world-wide battle fronts, we are willing to continue 
Lend-Lease, even to our own discomfort. 

If the framework of a World Federation is not accepted now, 
there will be a dismal muddle in the disposal of the rights of the 
little nations at the moment of an armistice. Undue haste at such 
a time will sow seeds of future wars, quite early in prospect. 

Ravished Norway, Holland, Belgium, Denmark must be con- 
sidered as fully as France and Poland. Just recently at a Town 
Hall program a premier of one of these small countries spent 
his whole lecture period complaining, almost bitterly at times, of 
how the small nations are practically completely ignored in war 
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and other plans by the ‘‘big nations’’ on the Allied side. This 
orator and scholar had been scheduled to speak on the Post-War 
World, on which topic he has just published a book that has been 
well received. 

Advocates for such schemes as Union Now and Pan America 
must be realistic enough to see that a World Federation will out- 
weigh their proposals in practicability. It is no time to set up 
a group of ‘‘democracies’’ or a Western Hemisphere group over 
against European and Asiatic groups. 

The conquered nations and their satellite countries of the Axis 
group should be admitted to the World Federation as soon as 
conditions are sufficiently settled in those countries. Once Hitler 
and his crew are out of the picture, their subjugated nations, such 
as Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Jugoslavia, should be able, in a reasonably short time, to 
set their respective houses in order so as to have governments 
stable enough to warrant their admission to the Federation. Mili- 
tary governments under the direction of the Allies will be neces- 
sary for some time in these nations. Such control will probably 
be necessary for a longer period in Germany itself. 

If the present policy of the joint High Command of the Allied 
armies prevails, the situation in the Far East will be slightly 
delayed. The question of mandates and colonies in that area will 
demand for settlement the wisest brains the World Federation 
can furnish. It is conceivable that Japan’s admission to the 
Federation might come much later than others. 

In an effective World Federation, fullest opportunity for local 
home rule will be necessary. The federated countries naturally 
will handle their own national problems and leave only to the 
Federation problems that will maintain peace and improve eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, and political relations of worldwide 
interest. 

Reciprocal trade agreements like those fostered by our State 
Department in recent years with the Latin-American republics 
will obviously be one of the early important tasks of the Federa- 
tion. Access to raw materials, monetary systems, and similar 
economic matters of general interest can be considered far better 
in a Federation formed now than in an Armistice era. 
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The International Labor Office seems to continue to function 
well as the only surviving feature of the ill-fated League of Na- 
tions. This is an earnest of early success of co-operation in 
other areas. An International Education Office should function 
helpfully and promptly. 

If Admiral Halsey is to keep his rendezvous in Tokyo and 
General Arnold his date in Berlin before the end of the calendar 
year, promptitude is absolutely necessary in the establishment of 
the World Federation. Many of us may not be as optimistic as 
the general and the admiral, but we should face squarely the 
situation and act accordingly. 

With the prompt establishment of a World Federation in its 
general outlines no world peace is advisable or necessary ! 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


AUBION COLLEGE received the famous Charles W. Fallas 

_Herbarium as a gift of the Fallas estate of Petoskey, Michi- 
gan. Containing approximately ten thousand specimens of both 
flowering plants and ferns mostly from Michigan, though hun- 
dreds of specimens have been secured by exchange from other 
parts of the United States, Canada, Mexico and countries abroad, 
the Fallas Herbarium is a rare and valuable addition to the col- 
lege’s teaching material. 


BENNETT COLLEGE announces that $175,000 toward the 

$500,000 endowment campaign has been raised. Sources of 
the endowment fund include $50,000 from Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer, 
philanthropist whose donations to the college in the past decade 
now are more than $700,000. Other donations are: General Edu- 
cation Board, $69,000; Woman’s Home Missionary Society, $25,- 
000 ; graduates, friends, faculty and trustees, $31,000. 


NNECTICUT COLLEGE has announced the receipt of a 

gift of $730,000 from the estate of Mrs. Virginia Migeon 
Swift of New York City and Torrington, Connecticut, in accord- 
ance with the will, the largest bequest ever received by the insti- 
tution. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE has raised something over $250,000 
for the construction of a new gymnasium. The General Edu- 
cation Board of New York contributed $50,000 to the fund. 


LAWREN CE COLLEGE has received a gift of $200,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester of Chicago, which will be 
used to promote the fine arts program. 


QELAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY has received an endow- 
ment gift of $500,000 from the late Miss Irminda E. Banning, 
retired Oklahoma City school teacher. The gift was made to the 
university as an incentive for a campaign to raise $100,000 addi- 
tional to pay on the bonded indebtedness of the city school. 
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Among the Colleges 395 


VILLANOVA COLLEGE celebrated its CENTENARY on May 

3, 1948. The chief address was delivered by Chancellor Wil- 
liam Pearson Tolley of Syracuse University, present president 
of the Association of American Colleges. Greetings from the col- 
leges were brought by President William Mather Lewis of La- 
fayette College, former president of the Association. President 
Edward V. Stanford of Villanova College is also a former presi- 
dent of the Association. 


YESHIVA COLLEGE will offer two scholarships, covering 

maintenance and tuition, for Latin American students, begin- 
ning with the Fall semester. Arrangements for the announce- 
ments of these scholarships in the Latin American countries have 
been made through the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. John Richie 
Schultz, acting president. 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Lawrence M. 
Stavig, pastor, St. John’s Lutheran Church, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. 

Austin College, Sherman, Texas. W. B. Guerrant, acting presi- 
dent. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas. Emory Lindquist, acting 
president. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Russell Cole (acting), vice- 
president and financial secretary. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. Wm. Marshall French, 
acting dean, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama. J. I. Riddle, professor of edu- 

cation, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Milton S. Eisenhower. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. James F. 
Price, former dean, Law School, Washburn Municipal Uni- 
versity, Topeka, Kansas. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. Harry L. Dillin. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. William H. Cob- 
leigh, acting president. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio. Robert O. McClure, act- 
ing president. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. W. S. Gamertsfelder (acting), 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Everett, Washington. S. C. Eastvold. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Clark G. Kuebler, associate 
professor, classical languages, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. Patrick James Hollo- 
ran, of the Department of Philosophy. 

State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania. D. Luke 
Biemsderfer, supervising principal, Manor Township-Mil- 
lersville schools. 
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State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin. Robert C. Wil- 
liams (acting), professor of education. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. E. W. Jacobsen, 
dean, School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Henry A. Riddle, pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania. (Effective January 1, 1944). 

Yeshiva College, New York, New York. Samuel Belkin, dean, 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, New York. 











ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Bamgy, THomas A. America’s Foreign Policies: Past and Pres- 
ent. Headline Books, No. 40. Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York. 1943. 96 p. $.25. 

BENzEzET, Louis T. General Education in the Progressive Col- 
lege. Contributions to Education, No. 844. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
1943. 190 p. $2.35. 

Coss, Louise Stapies. A Study of the Functions of Physical 
Education in Higher Education. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 876. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1943. 176 p. $1.85. 

CRAWFORD, Mary M. Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana 
University, 1940-1941. A Study in Consumption. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 1943. 271 p. $3.50. 

Education and the Umited Nations. A Report of a Joint Com- 
mission of the Council for Education in World Citizenship 
and the London International Assembly. American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 1943. 112 p. 
$1.00. 

Epter, STEPHEN Epwarp. Honorary Degrees. A Survey of 
Their Use and Abuse. American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 1943. 224p. $3.25, cloth; $2.75, paper. 

GREENE, THEODORE M.; Fries, CHARLES C.; WRIsTON, Henry M.; 
Dienton, WmuiaAm. Liberal Education Re-Examined. Its 
Role in a Democracy. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1943. 134 p. $2.00. 

Harnes, C. Grove, anp Horrman, Ross J. S. The Origins and 
Background of the Second World War. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1943. 659 p. $3.25. 

Hoyt, Eximasero E. Freedom From Want: A World Goal. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 80. Publie Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., New York. 1943. 31 p. $.10. 

Kesey, R. Wivrrep, AND Daniets, ArtHur C. Handbook of 
Life Insurance. Cloth Bound Edition, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Paper Edition, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 1943. 64 p. 
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Merriam, THORNTON W. Religious Counseling of College Stu- 
dents. American Council on Education Studies. Series 
VI, Student Personnel Work, Number 4. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C. April, 1943. 79 p. 

MorHERWELL, Hiram. Rebuilding Europe—After Victory. Pub- 
lie Affairs Pamphlets, No. 81. Public Affairs Committee, 
Ine., New York. 1943. 3832p. $.10. 

Ner, Jonn U. The Unwersities Look for Umty. An Essay on 
the Responsibilities of the Mind to Civilization in War and 
Peace. Pantheon Books, Inc., 41 Washington Square, New 
York. 1943. $.50. 

Reep, Aupert A. Radio Education Pioneering in the Mid-West. 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 1943. 
128 p. $2.00. 

SrerNER, RicHarp. The Negro’s Share. A Study of Income, 
Consumption, Housing and Public Assistance. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1943. 433 p. $4.50. 

THURSTON, JoHN B., Editor. Internal Auditing—A New Man- 
agement Techmque. A Symposium of Addresses, Discus- 
sions and other Material Developed under the Direction of 
The Institute of Internal Auditors. Brock and Wallston, 
39 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Connecticut. 1943. 450 p. 
$3.50. 

Warrers, Mary. The History of Mary Baldwin College, 1842- 
1942. Published by Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 1942. 629 p. 











Created and Endowed 
To Serve the College World 


200 colleges have T. I. A. A. Retirement Plans; an in- 
creasing number, the new Collective Life Insurance. 


There are 35,000 policyholders in more than 900 edu- 
cational institutions. 


Information on request about: 
Individual Life Insurance Policies 
Institutional Plans for Collective Life 
Insurance and Retirement Income 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 


An indispensable tool for research workers, 
administrators, and students in 
the field of education. 
Issued monthly during the school year, this journal publishes abstracts, 
reviews, and notes on books and magazine articles in the field of edu- 
cation and closely allied areas, aiming at complete coverage of the 
literature of the profession, foreign as well as domestic. 


Abstracts are arranged under 40 headings, including separate depart- 
ments for Administration, Higher Education, Tests and Measurements, 
and other divisions of particular interest to higher education personnel. 


(Published since 1936) 
Back numbers available 
Single Copies Yearly Subscription 
50¢ postpaid Five Dollars 


Editor, William W. Brickman 
Managing Editor, Reginald Stevens Kimball 
Associate Editors, Jacob I. Hartstein and Abraham I. Katsh 


EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 
$2 Washington Place, New York City 
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